This is a reproduction of one of 
several 4-color plant posters which 
are a part of the highly successful 


morale-building program prepared 
by the marketing division of RCA- 
Victor. The posters are now being 
used by more than a score of other 


companies, and are made available 
at cost. 
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No Blackout of Your Name 


Patriotic men and women anticipate 
victory for our Country, and now they 
prepare for the next “‘war”— the war for 
economic security! To assure prosperity 
for America after this war, industry must 
absorb those millions of workers now in 
our armed forces, and those millions 
more who are engaged in work which 
will cease when the war ceases. Forward- 
looking business men appreciate this 
important point and they are doing 
something about it. They are insuring 
continuation of their businesses for their 
own interests and because they know it 
is necessary to our national welfare. 


PREPARE FOR POSTWAR DAYS 


Many manufacturers, even though their 
plants are now 100% on war work, 
and even though they have no merchan- 
dise for general consumption, still keep 
in good working order their system of 
distribution, their contacts with dealers 
and consumers, against the day when 
they will revert to the making and mar- 
keting of peace-time products. It will 
be a comparatively easy job for those far- 
seeing merchandisers to pick up where 


they left off, because they are not going 
to be forgotten—they are allowing no 
blackout of their names. 

Keeping bright a high regard for prod- 
ucts temporarily off the market is a job 
the printed word can do and is doing eco- 
nomically for hundreds of companies who 
count on being in business after this war. 


HOW TO MAINTAIN GOOD WILL 


There are many ways to use the 
printed word to protect business identity 
—to keep alive acceptance for products 
and to keep intact a system of distribu- 
tion until it is again needed. A few sug- 
gestions are listed in the panel on this 
page. For some businesses a mailing at 
regular intervals of only a few thousand 
folders based on any of these subjects will 
suffice to maintain business identity, for 
others publication advertising is required. 

Most business men will agree, it is 
important to our nation that going con- 
cerns put printed words in service for the 
duration to assure their own survival and 
to provide millions of jobs for millions 
of workers after this war is won. 

Let there be no blackout of your name! 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION «© Neenah, Wisconsin 


Manufacturers «+ 


Established 1872 


NEW YORK: 122 E. 42nd St. » CHICAGO: 8 S. Michigan Ave. » LOS ANGELES: 510 W. 6th St. 


“WHAT ARE 
YOUR PERSONAL 
PEACE AIMS?’’ 


asks ROBERT SHANNON, President 
RCA MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


— and he explains: — 


“Besides fighting for our liberties, our 
freedom and our way of life, we're 
fighting — because we believe that 
with victory will come an EVEN 
BETTER WAY OF LIFE! 


“After the last World War new products, new serv- 
ices, new industries were born. The automobile 
business jumped from infancy to a full-grown 
industry. Radio, which had been considered an ex- 
perimenter’s novelty, became an accepted necessity 


in every American home. 


“Immediately following the successful conclusion of 
this war, the creation of new goods and services— 
involving entirely new conceptions of value—should 
be even greater than the developments following 
the last war because, as a nation, we move faster 
and utilize our facilities more economically than we 
did a generation ago. Entirely new means of com- 
munication built around Television, Facsimile, etc., 
new modes of travel involving cars and planes, un- 


like anything we have ever seen before are but a 


few of the possibilities of Victory. 


“The war time job of advertising is clear. Adver- 
tising, more than anything else, can make our ‘will 
to win’ a personal thing. Advertising can crystallize 
for each individual the tremendously important 
reasons for victory —his PERSONAL PEACE AIMS. 
By visualizing the BETTER WAY OF LIFE that will 
come with VICTORY, advertising can make us all 
doubly determined to save, sacrifice and speed war 
production—even beyond our most rigid estimates. 


“If advertising can contribute to the fulfillment of 
this objective, it will have amply served our nation 
in its all-out Victory war program.” 


* To the great names in American business whose continued advertising is a flaming symbol of faith 


in America’s future . . 


of free American enterprise and democracy . 


. whose fortitude in tofal war adds another shout of defiance to the enemies 


. this space is dedicated by The Nation's Station 


Fashion Nomad 


Truman Bailey, Marco Polo of the fashion world, is the young 
man who explores the far corners of the earth searching for fashion 
design inspiration. SM .readers may remember our account of his 
journeys to the South Seas, to Central America and South America 

journeys that resylted in epidemics of Polynesian and South-of- 
the-Border fashions, textile designs, trimmings, and even hair-dos. 
(January 15, 1941) 


Came the war, and Mr. Bailey decided to confine his explora- 
tions to this continent. He visited Louisiana, and last Summer 
women all over the U. S. were wearing Creole Red, Plantation 
Yellow and Bayou Blue colors, in fabrics imprinted with Teche 
Wildflower, Mardi Gras, Acadian Lily and other Louisiana-inspired 
designs. His latest trek took him to Quebec, and, as usual, he 
returned with a flock of fashion ideas that have already borne fruit 
among designers, manufacturers and retailers. 


Truman Bailey is the exception that proves the rule that ‘many- 
aptitude persons fail to succeed’ (because they spread themselves 
too thin, attempting too many objectives). He does a number of 
things remarkably well and could easily earn his living (and has 
done so) as an artist or photographer, or as a writer. He is also 
an A-1 merchandising man. In addition, he is passionately ad- 
dicted to travel. So he invented a career that gives him an oppor- 


Bossy’s bouquet on her flank was inspired by a visit of globe- 
trotting Truman Bailey to Quebec. More practical is the 
“Quebec Picture Print” playdress worn by the live model. 


tunity to exercise all his talents with profit and glory. It consists 
of getting a dozen or so leading department stores to under. 
write his visit to a region rich in color, atmosphere, folklore, 
history, architecture and other art forms. Upon his return he 
provides a selected group of manufacturers and designers With the 
raw materials for both fashions and promotional plans. 


Almost anything you can think of is grist to Mr. Bailey's mill. 
He was fascinated by the weathervanes of rural Quebec—foxces, 
fish, horses, ships; he photographed them with a telephoto lens, 
to furnish motifs for fabric designs. If your wife wears a Quebec 
Wildlife print this Summer, you can be sure that Truman Bailey 
is responsible. If she wears a Quebec Balsam monotone print, 
the design comes (via photogram) from Canadian foliage. Or the 
cut of her dress may stem from a costume of Old Quebec, sketched 
in Bailey's note-book—the fancy apron on her dinner dress, the 
laced-front bodice, the flowing bertha collar, or some other detail. 

Participating in the project are manufacturers of sports clothes, 
beach and playclothes, dinner dresses, junior dresses, hats and 
handbags. All fabrics are Everfast. 


Truman Bailey does much more than furnish design ideas; he 
furnishes a full-fledged merchandising plan, embodying ideas for 
display and advertising. The manual he supplies to each spon- 
soring store carries an account of his trip, with explanations of 
the origins of the various resulting fashions; bits of history and 
folklore that may be used as talking points by salespeople; and 
reproductions of some of his excellent photographs. Blow-ups of 
these are furnished, at cost, to stores wishing to use them in 
displays. Other aids offered are ad mats, publicity photographs of 
models wearing the new fashions, and travel posters provided by 
the Quebec Provincial Government. Bailey also makes it his 
business to travel about to stores, talking to salespeople and show- 
ing them some of the color movies he made during his trip. 
Some of the stores are renting the movie for special showings to 
customers. 


Mr. Bailey's career has many side-lines—articles for national 
magazines, photographs -he sells, books he writes. The Canadian 
Government bought duplicates of the Quebec movies he took. 
The side-lines are cumulative, too. The war in the Pacific and the 
Good Neighbor Policy have upped the demand for his South Sea 
and Latin American photographs. 


Jelly Houses 


Dotting the heavily traveled vacation areas of Maine, Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, New York and Florida are 25 “Jelly 
Houses” which extract drools and dollars from passersby. 


Inside the one-room connoisseurs’ cottages (of Cape Cod style 
painted white with red shutters) are shelves brimming with glass- 
packed jellies, fruit juices, relishes, marmalades, plum pudding, 
mincemeat, clam chowder, and other delectables. Shelves usually 
extend across the windows so that eyes are caught by such tooth- 
some tid-bits as wild beach plum jam. Outside, on cupboard 
shelves, are more of the 61 products sold by Jelly Houses. 


Cape Cod Farms, Inc., Hyannis, Mass., built the first Jelly House 
five years ago at Chatham on Cape Cod. It ran up such an amaz- 
ing sales volume that additional units have been added every year 
since. They are operated by men and women who seek seasonable 
employment. Besides doing a business of up to $4,000 a season, 
the houses obtain many year-round mail customers. More than 
half of them are in towns, which is a decided advantage in the 
present transportation shortage. 


The company was started a number of years ago by Theodore E. 
Clifton as treasurer and sales manager and his wife, Anne Standish 
Clifton, as president. Mrs. Clifton, a direct descendant of Myles 
Standish, possessed an old family recipe book. With these and 
the Cape atmosphere for talking points, the company made rapid 
progress. 


Products went into such outlets as Gimbel’s, New York, Marshal 
Field, Chicago, and other large department stores. Dressed in the 
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FIRST with WOMEN 


Houston retailers selling wom- 
en’s clothing know The Chron- 
icle has the woman reader in- 
terest in Houston. They proved 
it again during the first quar- 
ter of this year by placing 412 
times more of their advertising 
in The Chronicle than in the 
second Houston paper, and 8/2 
times more in The Chronicle 
than in the third Houston 


paper. 


é FIRST with MEN, too 


Men’s clothing stores, too, put 
40.8% more of their advertis- 
ing in The Chronicle than in 
the second Houston paper, and 
84.0% more in The Chronicle 
than in the third Houston pa- 
per, during the first quarter of 
this year. 


FIRST in EVERY major classification 
of advertising... 


Durinc the first quarter of this yeor, 

The Chronicle published 46.5% more Retail 

Display Advertising thon the second Houston 
newspaper, and 123.3% more than the third Houston 
newspaper. The Chronicle's leadership in every other ma- 
jor classification of advertising was as great, or greater. 
In Total Advertising The Chronicle led the second Houston 
paper by 1,173,426 lines, or 59.1%, and the third Hous- 
ton paper by 1,935,189 lines, or 158.0%. .. . But this 
leadership is nothing new. The Chronicle has been 
first in Houston in Advertising and Circulation 


for 29 consecutive years. 


SOURCE: MEDIA RECORDS 


>THE HOUSTON CHRONICE 


ion Fiest in Circulation and Advertising 
for 29 Consecutive Years 


R. W. MceCARTHY THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
Notional Advertising National 
Manager Representatives 


gray and white of a Colonial dame, Mrs. Clifton conducted denion 
strations in many stores. (See SM, July 1, 1936). 


Packaging has been an important element in the company’s suc 
cess. “My Sea Chest Assortment,” for instance, comes in a seal 
sea chest, with nautical decorations, which has numerous after 
uses. It retails for $9.50 and holds about 15 different products. 
The ‘Cape Cod Sat’day Night Supper” in a cardboard box, has 
baked beans, brown bread, fish cakes, relish, Indian pudding, and 
jelly for eight to ten hungry people. Price: $4. 


The Cape Cod Sampler Box, at $4.95, is decorated with Cape 
scenes. It contains a dozen 12-ounce tumblers of jellies, marma- 
lades, relish and jam. Tumblers are treated by a baking process 
which permanently fixes illustrations of clipper ships, old mills, 
etc., on them. 


Because the assortments make excellent holiday gifts, 25°% of 
the company’s business is done between October and January 1. 
Monthly mailings go to 10,000 prospects and customers. Each 
mailing consists of a complete list of products, a letter from Mrs. 
Clifton and a stamped envelope. A recent letter suggested that wild 
beach plum jam on cereal, hot or cold, gives both sweetening and 
fruit to “save a sugar ration for someone in your household,” and 
a teaspoonful of “my golden orange marmalade will deliciously 
sweeten a cup of orange pekoe tea.” 


The company’s slogan is “Old Time Comestibles,’” but it is 
right up to date on selling angles. 


Tricks for Teens 


One of the most popoular departments of Parents’ Magazine is 
“Tricks for Teens,’ made up of contributions for which the 
magazine pays $1 apiece. Though the monthly is edited as a sort 
of trade journal for parents, Tricks for Teens has a huge audi- 
ence among young girls, bringing in from 1,500 to 2,000 letters a 
month. ‘Tricks’ suggested are chiefly nutty fashions popular with 
the youth of the land—sticking colored thumb tacks into the edges 
of saddle shoes soles; making necklaces of artificial fingernails; 
using different shades of lipstick for the upper and lower lip, etc. 


The magazine recently issued its third edition of “Teen Tricks 
Treasury,” a compendium of tricks so outlandish they'll slay old 
fogies. It leaves out such “oldies’’ as jewelry made of buttons, 
nuts, safety pins, macaroni, alphabet noodles, paper clips, spoons, 
rubber bands and breakfast cereals—'‘‘They’re still in the groove, 
but we thought you'd like to hear about some newer brainstorms.” 
As for instance, dipping pacifiers and teething rings in molasses, 
then letting them harden in the ice-box, stringing them together as 
‘a necklace that you can suck when you get hungry in class.” 


As a means of cashing in on the magazine's sponsorship of jitter- 
bug fashions promoticn-minded Betty Green, Parents’ fashion 
editor, recently inaugurated a plan under which department stores 
are licensed to start their own Tricks for Teens clubs. It's ex- 
plained in a bulletin, which tells the stores to hold meetings in 
their Junior departments, decorate the place simply with balloons, 
rent a juke box, to put up a bulletin board for exhibiting members’ 
tricks, encourage members to display their “fad-shions’’ to the 
audience, have each member register in a book and sign a ballot 
voting for the neatest trick of the week. She also recommends a 
fashion show act, letting some of the girls model clothes carried 
in stock (they usually buy what they model), voting on the best 
outfits, etc. Another recommendation—“‘arrange with the local 
distributor of a ‘Cola’ drink or with a local refreshment estab- 
lishment and serve free drinks.” 


The movement has caught on. In New York, Saks-34th Street 
is licensed to sponsor the club, with meetings being held on alter- 
nate Saturday mornings. 


Following Mrs. Green’s suggestion, Saks always includes one 
or more “special events” on the program. Sometimes there's 
a merchandising angle. For example, a stylist from a scarf manu- 
facturing firm appeared and demonstrated tricky ways of tying 
scarves, using merchandise borrowed from the store’s scarf counter. 
On another occasion a representative from Dorothy Gray demon- 
strated make-up methods. Manufacturers tie in with the project in 
other ways too—one gave away samples of nail polish; a jewelry 
manufacturer is going to conduct a design contest among the girls. 
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“Be it ever so humble...’’ 


THERE'S NO PLACE BUT HOME THIS SUMMER & * 
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HROUGHOUT WABC’s vast Primary Listening Area (virtually all of it within the gaso- 
_ ration territory) summer in 1942 will be markedly different than ever before. 

Home sweet home, and Jocal beaches and lakes, are this year’s Vacationlands for 
WABC’s millions of families. Long trips— whether by car, train, or boat — will be absent 
from the itineraries of 1942’s vacation schedules. (Item: for the first time in history, New 
York City’s 35,000 school teachers will remain on active duty during the summer.) 

So WABC’s regular listening families (4,000,000 strong in the daytime; almost 
5,000,000 at night) will turn to radio—and WABC —as frequently in July and August 
as they do in ten other months of the year. In this unusual summer of 1942, WABCity 
will decisively outrank every other section of America as 


the country’s Jargest, and first, market! 


24-HOUR SERVICE TO THE WORLD’S LARGEST MARKET 


Owned and operated by the Columbia Broadcasting System. Represented nationally by Radio Sales. 
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Unpatriotic to Let Business Die 


MAINTAIN THE TOOLS which provide profits; the 
Government must have a fat slice of corporate profits in 
order to pay the costs of war, and advertising is rightfully 
considered as one of the most effective of these tools. So 
argued Ralph Starr Butler, vice-president of the General 
Foods Corp., in a talk at last week’s Associated Grocery 
Manufacturers of America convention in New York. Grave- 
yards of business are filled with many tombs marking com- 
panies which, in the First World War and at other times, 
decided that they could get along without advertising. 

Uncle Sam needs the money—and so it would be unpa- 
triotic to let your business die, argued Mr. Butler. But 
this doesri’t mean, in his opinion, that advertising should be 
used to defraud the Government. Advertising serves no 
useful purpose if it is conceived only as a form of expendi- 
ture which, under the existing excess profits tax law, is 
paid for one-quarter by the company and three-quarters by 
the Treasury Department. Advertising should be main- 
tained,—but on a scientific, cold-blooded basis. General 
Foods is expanding the advertising of certain of its prod- 
ucts, cutting down on others. Where shortages exist, they 
are making cuts both in the total amount spent and in the 
amount allowed per case. Where business is easy to get, 
they maintain, advertising may safely be cut down,—but not 
to the vanishing point or anywhere near that. 

At the recent War-Time Mid-Continent Sales and Ad- 
vertising Conference in Chicago this question of advertising 
in a sellers’ market came in for a lot of discussion and at 
the Public Relations Forum the thought was advanced—a 
very sound one, it seems—that the term “‘institutional ad- 
vertising’” be banned at least for the duration and that 
“sustaining advertising” should be substituted in its place. 
For those companies who are over-sold, advertising is not 
an important sales force but is definitely a form of insur- 
ance until normal times return. It can be used to sustain 
the company during a period of exceptional stress and 
strain. 


Is It Really a Seller’s Market? 


IS YOUR PROSPERITY REAL OR ARTIFICIAL? That 
question was posed at the same Chicago convention by 
A. C. Nielsen, whose research organization has found that 
some manufacturers who considered themselves over-sold, 
were kidding themselves because stocks were piling up in 
retail and wholesale outlets. In one case the company 
thought it was over-sold only to find that actually one-sixth 
of a full year’s needs was stored up in distribution channels, 
—enough to kill the profit on a whole year’s business in 
which the slack would have to be taken up. 

Another point to watch, according to Nielsen, is the ef- 
fect of rising prices on consumption. Factory sales may 
be going up—but consumer demand is falling off owing 
to higher prices. He cited the instance of one company 
whosc 31% increase in price caused a 22% drop in sales 
In Onc year. Much to the amazement of the manufacturer, 
a product which always before sold to the masses had 
moves out of that market and into the quality area. For 
many months this manufacturer continued to advertise to a 
markt which no longer was buying his goods. 


June 1, 1942 


Significant Trends 


As seen by an editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the fortnight ending June 1, 1942: 


Another important point which he drove home was the 
need for plenty of factual statistics on distribution and dis- 
tribution costs for use in dealing with government agencies. 
“Plenty of production and financial costs are available but 
marketing facts are scarce.” Among the many problems in 
which such facts can be used constructively at this time are 
fighting for raw materials, rationing and price ceilings. 


Is Advertising a Frill? 


A NEW PRICE CEILING may hit hard at the entire ad- 
vertising field since industry has been told to cut its ex- 
penses to the bone and eliminate all frills. This was one of 
the several problems applicable to all industry which Paul 
S. Willis, president of the AGMA, mentioned at last week's 
New York convention, and it further puts the spotlight on 
Mr. Nielsen’s suggestion that companies should have a 
much better story ready for the Government on distribution 
costs than most of them have now. 

All forms of sales expense, including advertising, are on 
the spot in Washington these days. A joint explanation 
issued by the War and Navy Departments called, “Explan- 
ation of Principles for Determination of Costs Under Gov- 
ernment Contracts,” (and obtainable for 10c from the 
Superintendent of Documents), points out that whether or 
not an item of cost is allowable as a deduction in computing 
Federal income taxes is not a criterion of whether such an 
item is proper as a part of cost under Government contracts 
as now drawn up. 

It is probable that very few of the government officials 
who are campaigning against advertising have anything 
against advertising itself but they seem to be doing every- 
thing they can think of to accomplish the dual purposes of 
holding down expenses on government contracts and col- 
lecting as much money as possible for the Treasury De- 
partment. From that Department has emerged recently a 
vague outline of a campaign against “high” advertising ex- 
penditures but there seems to be good reason to believe that 
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If Production Alone Could Smash the Japs 
and Nazis— 

The War would soon be over if increased production by it- 

self could win. See how it compares today with what used 

to loom as high as the Himalayas—1929. But the goods have 


to be moved to the seven corners of the world,—and there’s 
the bottleneck. 
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the main effort of the Treasury plan will be directed at 
freezing advertising expenditures at current levels. 

Media sellers, most of whom are not doing very much 
shouting about how good business is, will doubtless be 
surprised to learn that the Treasury Department anticipates 
“great increases’’ in advertising by corporations seeking 
to avoid higher taxes. These Treasury officials also pay 
advertising a high compliment when they express the opin- 
ion that high advertising budgets are inflationary because 
they put more money into circulation and encourage buying. 
Heretofore the Bureau of Internal Revenue has seldom, if 
ever, actually refused to allow advertising expenses against 
taxes, although the problem of pro-rating these expenses to 
a particular tax period comes up frequently. 

The War Production Board likewise is not fighting ad- 
vertising, but the exigencies of war create problems which 
may affect advertising. On May 14 the WPB took a leaf 
from the British book and adopted concentration of pro- 
duction as a means of keeping certain essential civilian in- 
dustries operating for the duration. Using the $215,000,- 
000 stove industry as a guinea pig, the WPB gave small 
business a new lease on life by ordering large manufac- 
turers of stoves to stop production and convert to war 
work as of July 31. After that, all output will be concen- 
trated among companies less suitable to conversion. 

Problems of trademarks still are to be worked out but 
many WPB members lean toward the single label proced- 
ure, which would eliminate all of the well-known trade 
names and substitute “Victory” instead. The order itself 
makes no mention of “Victory’’ labels and the English 
method may be followed which calls for labels representing 
the trademarks of the many manufacturers who cannot 
make their regular peace-time goods because of concentra- 
tion on war work. 


Three “Foes” Praise Advertising 


THE CONFUSING WASHINGTON PICTURE about 
advertising is made doubly confusing by an extraordinarily 
able news beat secured by the New York Times and pub- 
lished May 24. The paper secured statements on their views 
about advertising from Leon Henderson, Thurman Arnold 
and Donald Montgomery,—the three men mentioned most 
frequently as “government officials who want to eliminate 
advertising.” 

All three men took the logical stand that they can criti- 
cize some aspects of advertising without being against ad- 
vertising as such; they agree on advertising being a neces- 
sary function and the composite of their views as to how 
advertising can be used at the present time runs something 
like this: 

Under a sort of expanding economy they would like to 
see, there should be more advertising,—of the right kind. 
Advertising can be included in the category of important 
civilian activity and “it is part of my job (Henderson’s) 
to do what I can to maintain the maximum of civilian ac- 
tivity, consistent with the basic requirements of defense. 
I have been impressed by advertising copy and radio an- 
nouncements which emphasize conservation . . . I am cer- 
tain that advertising ingenuity and talents will continue to 
develop new schemes that will be of real assistance to con- 
sumers and manufacturers during the difficult days ahead.” 

“Advertising to convince the public is never in itself a 
violation of the Anti-Trust Laws” (Arnold) .. . “It is 
time advertising people started advertising the United States 
and particularly the big job it has to do at the moment... . 
Although the opportunity for specific commodity advertis- 
ing is undoubtedly going to be curtailed, the need for ad- 
vertising as a whole will not be curtailed if advertisers 
have enough vision.” (Montgomery). 
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Show This One To Your Wife 


She’s complaining about the high cost of food, and it’s quite 
understandable, but it is now back only to the 1937 level, and 
far below the 1929 peak and the levels of the World War |. 


Significant Shorts 


Advertising That Entertains. On this page, a year or 
so back, we advanced the thought that magazine and news- 
paper advertisers might well follow the radio technique 
of giving readers entertainment as well as selfish sales mes- 
sages and that they could do this through employing 
“‘name”’ artists and writers who are as well-known as radio 
favorites. We believe that now we sense a definite trend in 
this direction. It is particularly apparent in any issue of 
the New Yorker, where at least a dozen advertisers employ 
the same cartoonists who make the editorial pages of the 
magazine so lively. An excellent example is in the cur- 
rent magazine campaign of the Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Co., in which Clarence Buddington Kelland delivers a short 
short story, (Reading time, 2 minutes), followed by two 
short paragraphs of selling copy. The plot of the Kelland 
story makes a beautiful tie-up with the protection which 
Liberty Mutual offers. 


The Night-Time Market: Population shifts, the stag- 
gering of time schedules, growth of round-the-clock opera- 
tions, contribute to the growing complexity of the market- 
ing executive's duties. Twenty-four-hour operation is a 
goal to be desired when war production is so important, but 
facts seem to indicate that the importance of the trend is 
exaggerated. In Cleveland there is a genuine desire to run 
plants full blast on a 24-hour basis and most of them do 
run day and night. But, with rare exceptions, little more 
than a skeleton force is on hand in the midnight to morn- 
ing shift. In most cases these are beginners doing their 
learning under expert instruction at a time when they will 
not impede regular production. The Cleveland Chamber 
of Commerce analyzed the workers’ shifts in 200 plants 
which account for more than half of Cleveland's industrial 
production and finds that work is distributed as follows: 


Start work between 6 and 8 A.M. ....82,000 workers 

Start work between 3 and 5 P.M. ....22,000 workers 

Start work between 11 P.M. and 
Ee rr rer ry 10,800 workers 


What Salesmen Think of Sales Managers: The Bos- 
ton Sales Managers Club has published a book under this 
heading which presents the frank, uncensored views of 1,- 
500 salesmen on hiring and firing policies, compensation 
methods, letters, bulletins, contests, sales equipment,- plus 
20 qualities which a good sales manager should possess and 
41 outstanding pet peeves of salesmen. The Club is selling 
this on a non-profit basis at $2.00 per copy. 

r PHILIP SALISBURY 
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R. W. Hetms succeeds the late J. W. 


Strong as general sales manager of Ber- io 
ger Manufacturing division of Republic a 
Steel Corp., Cleveland. Joining the a 
oe company as a cost cierk in 1921, he rose : a 
to assistant general sales manager in 
1935. 


Roy H. FautKNeR becomes executive 
vice-president of General Broadcasting 
System, Cleveland, and its affiliates, Mo- 
tion Picture Productions and Emerson 


Corp. He was formerly president of 
Auburn Automobile Co., vice-president 
of Pierce-Arrow Sales Co., vice-president 
of Aviation and Transportation Corp., 
and president of Columbia Axle Co. 


FRANK M. HEap, vice-president and for- 
merly director of drug store operations, 
has been appointed general manager of 
merchandising and sales promotion of 
United Cigar-Whelan Stores Corp., New 


York. 


Sam Go.p joins Einson-Freeman Co., 
Inc. as vice-president in charge of E-F’s 
new premium department in Chicago. 
Mr. Gold is a specialist in lithographed 
Head premiums. Gold 


Frep H. Ewaxrp has been elected vice- 
president in charge of western sales of 
Tampax, Inc. His headquarters will be 
in Chicago. He has been with the com- 
pany since its formation in 1936. 


Donato K. Davin succeeds Prof. Wal- 
lace B. Donham as dean of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administra- 
tion. He was formerly president of 
American Maize Products Co., before 
that president of Royal Baking Powder 
Co., and on the beard of directors of 
many firms. 


* 
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Don't “Save” 


Advertising; 


Make It Work! 


Millions of new customers are won for packaged goods by 


offering them something extra to try the product, and bet- 


ting they will like it. With daily radio programs, you have 


the biggest audience and high repetitive power, and you 


speed up acceptance, argues this ad agency executive. 


BY DUANE JONES 


Duane Jones Co., 
New York 


AR is changing our sales 
pictures so that some of us 
may not recognize them. 


But in the package field 
of household necessities, there is eith- 
er little change, or we are getting back 
to fundamentals. The package goods 
—commodities such as foods, soaps, 
cleaners, smokes, etc.—retail for a 
dime to a dollar, are bought much as 
before the war. 

Selling is done by persuading as 
many new users as possible to buy a 
package, and try it today. If enough 
new users like the product, and keep 
on buying, the promotion is a suc- 
cess. 

The most efficient marketers in 
this field check their new sales by 
advertising costs, and when the costs 
run too high, they know that some- 
thing is wrong. The lower the adver- 
tising cost, the better. Because radio 
gives circulation for less than most 
media, there has been a great trek of 
package advertisers into five-day 
programs, mostly daytime serials. 

War is changing this picture where 
rationing of materials is necessary. A 
long war might affect it by reducing 
the number of radios—it will stop 
much of the growth in new radios, 
and possibly make it harder to reach 
new users. 

But this kind of advertising and 
selling will be least affected, because 
it is the kind our grandfathers did, 
when advertising was new, and before 
all the frills had been added to it. 
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In package goods, we are back to 
shirt-sleeves, and the days when ad- 
vertising was so primitive that it had 
only one technique: To tempt people 
to try the product, and bet they would 
like it. 

Robert Bonner built up one of the 
big fortunes of his generation, and 
used to drive fast trotting horses up 
Fifth avenue, because he threw sample 
copies of his New York Ledger into 
the American front yard whenever an 
exciting serial started. People read 
the first installment, up to the point 
where the heroine was hanging over 
a cliff by her toenails, with wild In- 
juns above, and hungry wolves below. 

“To be continued in our next” it 
ended, and you had to buy the next 
issue. Mr. Bonner carefully checked 
his sales after each free distribution. 
He was a rich man. Use was all he 
had to sell. 

Also, the patent medicine man, pi- 
oneer of all advertising, got his rem- 
edy into use by giving his prospective 
customers an assorted lot of aches and 
pains, through the printed word, and 
then offering the remedy to cure 
them. He checked against his cost for 
white space. 

Of course, we have developed de- 
vices that Granddad didn’t think of, 
such as offering prizes, premiums, in- 
centives to hurry out and buy a pack- 
age today. On the air, these induce- 
ments can be cleverly woven into the 
serial story, so that buying a package 
helps save the heroine hanging on the 


cliff. But everything leads up to + 
and everything not —_-s along this 
single purpose is misdirected selling 
effort. | 

It is interesting to check some /{a- 
miliar things against this single stand- 
ard of use. 

For example—tires. A year ago 
we were employing every art to per- 
suade people that our tires were best 
in some particular way, and stressing 
the long and honorable career of our 
company, its romantic history, its rub- 
ber plantations in Malaya, its speed- 
way records, its big-name customers. . . 

Today, if we had tires to sell, who 
would want to hear about their spe- 
cial features. Tires have come down 
to bare use. 

A year ago, there was room to ar- 
gue the merits of cane versus beet 
sugar. One was supposed to be less 
desirable than the other, the echoes 
of an old selling rivalry. Today, 
sugar is sugar, people want to use it, 
and if they can get even an unfamiliar 
kind of sweetening, as corn sugar, all 
other selling points are forgotten. 

During his first 15 years, Henry 
Ford spent but little for advertising. 
All his effort was directed toward 
making a car that people could afford 
to buy, and use did the rest. 

The largest selling chocolate bar, 
Hershey’s, has never been widely ad- 
vertised, but was merchandised en- 
tirely from the standpoint of getting 
people to try and use it. One device 
was a bigger bar, more chocolate for 
the money. It was also good choco- 
late, which people liked, and the na- 
ture of the product gave it special dis- 
play value on the counter near the 
cash register. 


First: Get Them to Try It 


Had Ford advertised his early cars, 
he might have sold more of them, but 
the advertising would have been most 
productive if it had stressed use. Her- 
shey might today have a larger per- 
centage of the chocolate bar market 
with advertising to help, but the ad- 
vertising would have pulled best if it 
pulled with use, the direction in 
which the product was growing. 

In war, more than ever, it seems 
to be sound policy to employ methods 
that persuade people to buy and use 
your product, and leave institutional 
appeals until better times. That 35, 
iP your product is one that grows by 
use. There are business concerns mak- 
ing things outside the package field— 
radios, typewriters, stainless steel— 
which will have to maintain theif 1n- 
stitutional standing with the public 
while they are busy with war work. 

In the package field, the old {unda- 


- mental technique of wse selling has 
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been gteatly improved the past few 
years, especially with radio as the ad- 
vertising medium. 

Self-supporting deals, premiums, 
prize contests, extra merchandise for 
prompt trial purchases, etc., are some 
of the strategies, and when properly 
geared into radio or other advertis- 
ing they work with dramatic success. 

Giving something more, a premium 
or an extra package, to clinch a quick 
sale, is nothing new. But with radio, 
five times a week, it is speeded up, has 
high repetitive power, and reaches a 
vaster audience. If on Monday you 


offer the housewife a kitchen apron 
tor a box-top and a quarter, she may 
want it, but forget, and under the old 
tempo of advertising you might not 
repeat the offer until next week, or 
But with radio serials 


next month. 


The cast of “David 
Harum,” now in its 
seventh year as a 
daytime serial for B. 
T. Babbitt’s Bab-O, 
rehearses. Left to 
right, Ford Bond, an- 
nouncer who reads 
the commercials de- 
vised by Duane Jones 
ageney: Richard 
Leonard, the director: 


Cra ig McDonnell, 
David Harum”: 
Arthur Maitland, 


“Zeke Swinney”; Peg- 
gy \llenby, “Susan 
Price Charme _Al- 
len. “Aunt Polly.” 


you can offer it again tomorrow, and 
so on till Friday. 

Robert Bonner would certainly have 
known how to use this modern sales 
tool ! 

On the ase basis, nothing but new 
users are counted as results. You check 
against selling costs, and territory that 
does not produce new users in paying 
quantity is instantly abandoned—you 
always go where the grass is longest. 
And a large number of new users 
gained immediately is not taken as 
final—you call back repeatedly to see 
how many have stayed with you. 

On a grocery product X, retailing 
for ten cents, you offer a premium 
worth a half-dollar, for a dime and 
one box-top. Such an offer can bring 
back a half-million dimes. That total 
has been reached many times, though 


Duane Jones (left). 
head of the advertis- 
ing agency bearing 
his name, discusses 
a thrice-weekly news 
broadcast for Muel- 
ler Macaroni Prod- 
ucts with Newscaster 
Don Goddard. It 
goes out over 
WEAF, New York 
outlet of NBC. Be- 
cause of its success 
it will be continued 
through the Sum- 
mer. 


according to the territory you are cov- 
ering, and the cost of your radio pro- 
gram, there is often a profit in 50 or 
100,000. It is always not the number 
of returns received but the cost per 
return that determines the success of 
the promotion. 

Then a few thousand of your box- 
top women are sampled through a 
questionnaire or personal quiz calls, 
to find out how many are new wers. 

Depending on the nature of the 
product, the advertising that has been 
done previously, and other factors, 
there will be from 10 to 50% new 
users. Under 50%, you study your 
costs closely, to see if you can afford 
to buy new users at that price—other- 
wise, you are simply buying back your 
old trade. 

Still the cost accountant should not 
quit, because after a few months you 
send him back into the territory to 
quiz your original “‘sample’’ users. 
How many are still with you? 

If they are still buying, you can 
count them as permanent, and some- 
body else will have to win them away 
by similar use promotion to break the 
buying habit they have assumed. Over 
a long term of years, with diversified 
accounts, I have found that about 
50% of the original new users be- 
come permanent customers. 

Finally, your cost accountant bal- 
ances the books in the following 
manner. 


A permanent user of X is worth so 
much money yearly to the business. 
That value varies, a dollar.a year on 
some products, and down to 25 cents 
in more competitive fields. Figuring 
the worth of a steady user makes it 
necessary to consider such factors as 


the number of times yearly the prod- 
uct is generally bought, the profit mar- 
gin, the activity of your competitors in 
getting some of your users away, etc. 

If your advertising is buying per- 

manent new users below cost, and 
there are instances where a good radio 
serial, with good premiums, brings 
new users worth 50 cents a year for 
as little as eight cents apiece, then 
you are a success. 
_ This eight-cent cost, remember, is 
figured at least a year after the first 
box-top distribution. It represents the 
users who have tried your product for 
the first time, liked it, kept on using 
it, and are fairly certain to stay. Every 
year after that is net profit. 

In one highly competitive field, 
with a food product that has no spe- 
cial glamour but is low priced and 
bought several times a month, the 
manufacturer had built up a fine busi- 
ness with advertising that stressed 
food value, appetite appeal, conveni- 
ence in the package, cleanliness, his 
long experience in that industry—the 
familiar themes. The aim was to 


offer intellectual — that the prod-~ 


uct was good, and persuade the house- 
wife to try it. 


Box-Tops Are Box Office 


Six months ago, this manufacturer 
decided to try use promotion. With 
a radio serial, in restricted territory, 
but large population, he offered a 
premium worth 50 cents retail for one 
box-top and a dime. The commercial 
stressed the product's good points, of 
course, but these were subordinated to 
two other appeals—listener interest in 
the radio story, and the offer of an 
alluring premium to those who 
would act foday, buy a package, send 
in a dime and a box-top. 

In six months, sales have shown 
more than double any previous rate of 
increase. A recent check-up showed 
that about 30% of the box-top custom- 
ers are new users, who have been made 
permanent customers for the brand, and 
the manufacturer is spending less 
money in advertising than at any time 
during the past ten years. 

The general increase in cigarette 
sales is about 12% yearly for all 
brands. But with wse advertising, one 
cigarette has been raised far above that 
figure. 

Especially interesting in wartimes is 
a household cleaner, which in 1935 
was a minor brand, but through wse 
advertising became the industry leader 
by 1941. 

War is not only turning our atten- 
tion back to the fundamentals of ad- 
vertising, but I believe it will do much 
to simplify advertising, removing 
some of the frills that have brought 
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criticism. War may ‘‘save advertising.’ 

Like everything else in times of 
peace, advertising became soft, with 
institutional angles, fancy services, this 
thing and that which was off the di- 
rect selling line, and all sorts of stand- 
ards for gauging it except the simple 
one of ‘Does it sell goods, and does 
it pay?” 

There has been a lot of talk in 
Washington about taxing advertising, 
and restricting it, and the advertising 
industry is alarmed, asking what re- 
forms can be effected to save adver- 
tising from its enemies. 

Advertising is full of energy, still 
youthful, and if given a chance, will 
save itself. 

Instead of trying to ‘‘save”’ it, some 


of the smart people in advertising re 
going to strip it of fantasies and fur- 
belows, and make it get back to wh: re 
it started, and really go to work, 

After all, most of the business a 
the good will brought by advertisi: 
should be credited to the use that « 
tomers have for products. No matter 
how much superstructure may be built 
on this simple relation, a business 
prospers because people try its prod- 
uct, like it, buy it again. 

If war has distorted your selling 
picture, go back to first principles, see 
how many potential new users are 
left for you, and figure how you can 
get them started in the habit of reg- 
ular use. Your picture may clear up 
with startling rapidity. 


Aten F 
;- Oo Cu 


Campaigns and Marketing 


Not Taps for Tops 


“Bottle tops rationed,’” Acme Brew- 
eries, San Francisco, is telling western 
newspaper readers, ‘‘beer supply threat- 
ened unless public cooperates. Buying 
beer in larger size bottles will make 
one bottle top do the work of three. . . 
or even six. . . and will cost you less.” 

The same message is also being used 
on the brewery’s radio programs and 
daytime spot announcements. ‘Uncle 
Sam needs all the metal he can get, 
and so he’s rationed all breweries to 
only a percentage of their normal sup- 
ply of bottletops,” copy continues. 
“There's plenty of Acme beer. , . 
plenty of bottles. The only shortage 
is in caps. . .”” You must use fewer 
tops . . . buy the larger size bottles.” 

Thus does Acme, and Brisacher, 
Davis & Staff, San Francisco agency, 
convert a handicap into an asset to 
sell a larger quantity of beer. 


Welch’s Dear John 


Welch Grape Juice Co., Westfield, 
N. Y., buys 15 minutes of CBS air 
time beginning June 5. The program, 
originating from KNX, Columbzia’s 
Hollywood station, goes out on 65 sta- 
tions, c-to-c. 

Irene Rich, who keeps her girlish 
figure, though she admits to being 40- 
plus, by drinking Welch grape juice, 
is starred. The Friday night program 
is a drama called ‘Dear John.” 

H. W. Kastor & Sons agency, N. Y. 
office, handles the account. 


Plenty of Groceries 


A survey of a representative group 
of grocery manufacturers indicates that 
37% have increased their ad budgets 
for 1942 over 1941, Taylor Coleman, 


of Penick & Ford, Ltd., told the mid- 
year meeting of Associated Grocery 
Manufacturers of America recently in 
New York. 

Advertising expenditures through- 
out the industry are keeping pace with 
production and anticipated volume, he 
pointed out, and where increased ap- 
propriations exist they are in line with 
Leon Henderson's appeal for sales 
stimulants in fields which do not com- 
pete with war production. 

The OPA head has expressed the 
view that increased sales in such cate- 
gories will help to soak up excess con- 
sumer buying power resulting from 
the stepping up of national income 
this year to well over 100 billions. 

Mr. Coleman, who is a member of 
AGMA’s merchandising committee, 
made it clear that while 74% of the 
companies reporting have either re- 
tained or increased their 1941 appro- 
priations, another 26% have been 
forced to cut advertising because of 
shortages of materials. Increasing 
scarcity of packaging and other mate- 
rials may soon begin to curtail planned 
increases of promotion among some 
firms in the 74% category, he de- 
clared, but stressed as significant the 
fact that not a single grocery manu- 
facturer has eliminated advertising 
completely. 


New Sales Talks 


Every day sees fresh themes in the 
advertising panorama. The war, of 
course, is responsible. Some current 
examples: 

Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, 
Mass., in a series of humorous Car 
toons, explains how to make canvas 
shoes with rubber soles last ‘onget. 
Not forgetting a bit of selling ‘or 1s 
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products, Hood adds, ‘““Remember, for 
youngsters and grown-ups alike—can- 
vas shoes with rubber soles are the 
best type of footwear for general 
sports and body-building exercise. It’s 
wel! worth while to make them last.” 
Agency: McCann-Erickson, N. Y. 

American Viscose Corp., N. Y., 
takes space in three women’s maga- 
zines to explain “facts of immediate 
interest to every American woman’ 
about rayon hosiery. Ads point out 
that new yarns developed for stockings 
cannot yet be used for this purpose be- 
cause machinery is needed for war. 
Using available yarns, stockings now 
marketed are the best possible. A 
booklet on stocking care is offered. 
Agency: J. M. Mathes, N. Y. 

Tide Water Associated Oil Co., 
N. Y., has started a large space drive 
for Veedol motor oil in three national 
weeklies, farm papers and trade papers 
on the theme, “Win the war against 
wear with Veedol.” Agency: Lennen 
& Mitchell, N. Y. 

National Lead Co., N. Y., is using 
four magazines and a group of farm 
papers advocating Dutch Boy paints 
as a ‘home defender.’’ Agency: Mars- 
chalk & Pratt, N. Y. 

U. S. Rubber (and nearly all other 
tubber firms, for that matter), is urg- 
ing tire conservation with all the em- 
phasis of full pages in national media. 
U. S. Rubber is analyzing the “prob. 
lem of getting 40,000,000 workers to 
their jobs on time.”” The problem is 
being taken care ot by America’s car 
owners. Employers, too, are helping 
by taking a census of employes’ cars. 
Forty-four newspapers of 30 Cities, 
three national weeklies, 30 or more 
trade papers are on the schedule. 
Agency: Campbell-Ewald, N. Y. 

However, by no means all compan- 
ies dealing in scarce or unobtainable 
wares are concentrating on scrimp and 
save. Some still have stocks on hand 
which they want to sell. Chicago 
Flexible Shaft Co. (Perrin-Paus agency, 
Chicago), has introduced a self-sharp- 
ening compound for its Sunbeam 
Shavemaster electric razor. 

General Electric (Maxon agency, 
N. Y.) reproduces one of its radio 
models and says, “Make sure you have 
a radio that will serve you well for 
the duration.” 

Firestone Tire & Rubber (Sweeney 
& James agency, Cleveland) suggests 
tor “your home and your car” spark 
plugs, car radios, bicycles, lawn mow- 
ets, eic.—all of which are available 
at Firestone dealers or supply stores. 

Kohier Co. (N. W. Ayer agency, 
Philadelphia), begins a national cam- 
Paign ‘or a new Potomac four-piece 
bathroom fixture set which “‘saves criti- 
cal materials.” 
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Victor Fischel, g.s.m. 
of Seagram - Distillers 
Corp., N. Y., holds 
the new “Host Bot- 
tle” for 5 Crown. Ar- 
thur J. O'Neill, (left) 
and Seward Eric, asst. 
g.s.m’s., look on. 


Host Bottle 


Seagram has made the first change 
in the package of its 5 Crown whiskey 
—a round amber bottle replacing the 
square cut-glass decanter used since 
Repeal. Over 250 designs were con- 
sidered before the final choice. 

Introduced in one market after an- 
other to the accompaniment of heavy 
advertising, the new bottle has scored 
such sales increases as: “411% in 
Massachusetts, 220% in Minnesota, 
332% in upstate New York, 43% in 
Louisiana.” 

Direct mail told the trade about the 
‘"Host’’ and consumer newspaper copy 
followed, first with teaser insertions, 
then with a splurge. Russell Patter- 
son’s cartoon figures of the 5 Crowns 
and their enemy Toughness, ‘‘Seagram 
Keeps the Toughness Out . . . Blends 
Extra Pleasure in,” continues as the 
campaign theme. 

Agency: Warwick & Legler, N. Y. 


Baby Powder 


Mennen Co., Newark, has begun 
“the most powerful baby powder ad- 
vertising ever published” with pages 
in seven general, women’s and farm 
magazines and also in nurses maga- 
zines. Drug trade papers reinforce. 

“Until recently,” copy states, “baby 
powders have been regarded as little 


more than cosmetics . . . have been 
bought by smell and feel. But now 
Mennen has perfected a . . . powder 


that keeps baby’s skin safer two ways: 
By its definitely antiseptic action; .. . 
by its superior anti-frictional qualities, 
it helps prevent chafing. . .” 
“Dramafactual” advertising tech- 
nique, introduced by Ad. Mgr. John 
H. Miller, is used in illustrations. A 
baby is shown under a glass bell and 
the caption points out that if he were 
kept there he would be protected from 
germs in the air. Such eye-catching 
pictures are devised by H. M. Kie- 
sewetter, N. Y., agency in charge. 


Pancakes in July? 


Most people are accustomed to think 
of pancakes, sausages and maple syrup 
in connection with crisp Fall or Winter 
mornings. ‘Tain’t so. According to a 
survey of Psychological Corp., Chi- 
cago, 75% of the nation’s breakfast 
tables have pancakes on them, and 
62% of these serve this typically 
American dish all Summer long. 

Encouraged by the findings, Quaker 
Oats Co., Chicago, has started the first 
hot weather, test campaign for Aunt 
Jemima pancakes. Fat, black Aunt Je- 
mima will bearaingly explain to New 
Yorkers how delicious her pancakes 
are no matter what the thermometer. 
Use of the flour for waffles will also 
be emphasized. Newspaper space will 
run on Thursdays and two N. Y. 
radio stations will be used the last four 
days of the week from now until Sep- 
tember 1. Sherman K. Ellis, N. Y., 
is the gency in charge of the precedent- 
breaking trial. 

Quaker Oats and cold cereals are 
being promoted throughout the coun- 
try, with Ruthrauff & Ryan, N. Y. 
agency, in charge. 


Etiquet 


Lehn & Fink Products Corp., intro- 
duces ‘“‘Etiquet,” a new deodorant 
cream, in three national magazines. 
The product, which also arrests per- 
spiration, is offered in a two-package 
combination for 39 cents. Buyers try 
the ten-cent size, and if they don’t like 
it they may return the 39-cent size for 
a full refund. 

William Esty, N. Y., is the agency. 

Continuing its year-round promo- 
tion of Lysol antiseptic (now in 80 
newspapers, six women’s and four 
farm magazines) L & F will for the 
next four months offer free a ‘““War- 
time Manual for Housewives.” This 
contains first aid instructions, air raid 
precautions, etc. Lennen & Mitchell, 
N. Y. agency, has the Lysol account. 
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Waste in Sales Department Operation 


Survey Shows How business Is Cutting 


Field survey by Ross Federal for SM develops 22 major 


ways to demonstrate the theory “A penny saved is a penny 


earned.” Elimination of unhealthy discounts and non- 
| 


profit lines, concentration on preferred accounts, favored 


by many. 


Interpreted, and edited by 
has 


PHILIP SALISBURY 


Executive’ Editor 


HE accompanying table lists 22 

ways in which waste and ex- 

travagance are being squeezed 

out of sales department opera- 
tions as of mid-May, but as one gen- 
eral sales manager told the Ross Fed- 
eral interviewer, ‘We've hardly 
started to clean house. I used to think 
that those who claimed that distribu- 
tion costs were too high were either 
radicals or theorists, but now I realize 
that they were not only right but were 
giving us a tip which, if we had only 
followed it, would have helped our 
P. and L.” 

The war is forcing many manufac- 
turers to make changes which they 
haven't relished making, but once 
having made them, their reaction is, 
“Why didn’t we have sense enough 
to do that before?”” Furthermore, the 
war is a handy excuse for instituting 
reforms which they didn’t dare to 
make during the years of a buyer's 
market. 

Naturally there have been corre- 
sponding changes in the duties and in- 
terests of sales executives, including 
close contacts with government bu- 
reaus, securing larger deliveries from 
suppliers, devoting greater attention 
to public and trade relations to the 
end that good will does not suffer as a 
result of shortages and priorities. 

To find out just how companies in 
consumer-goods lines were streamlin- 
ing, and eliminating waste in their 
sales operations, the editors of SALEs 
MANAGEMENT employed the Ross 
Federal Research Corp. to interview 
sales department heads of typical com- 
panies in Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Philadelphia and St. Louis. They 
were told to stay away from the offices 
of those companies which are now de- 
voting their energies completely to war 
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work. Consequently this report does 
not reflect the changes in such indus- 
tries as automobiles, tires, radios, re- 
frigerators, and the like. 

The list of companies where sales 


* 


department officers cooperated with 
SM-Ross Federal is too long to publish 
in detail, but include such well-known 
names as Loose-Wiles; Pepperell; 
Brown Durrell; McKesson and Rob. 
bins; Mellen’s Food; Hart, Schaftner 
and Marx; Armour; Libby, McNeill & 
Libby; Swift; Pabst; Nuppenheimer; 
Bauer & Black; Alfred wWecker & 
Cohn; Kraft Cheese; Weco Products: 
Wilson Brothers. 

Also Glidden; Printz Beiderman: 
Sharp & Dohme, Stephen F. Whitman 
& Son; S. S. White; Pine Brothers: 
Smith, Kline & French, Angelica 
Jacket; Rice-Stix Dry Goods; Brown 
Shoe; Lambert Pharmacal. 

In most of these and similar con- 
sumer-goods companies the Ross Fed- 
eral men interviewed both the sales 
manager and the advertising manager. 
The findings on the reforms being in- 


* 


“I'm sorry, but we’re not in the wholesale end any more—we can 
hardly get enough stuff to sell retail!” 
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an 


stituted in the advertising departments 
will appear in an early issue. 


Broadening of the 
Sales Manager’s Job 


The sales managers were asked, 
“Within the last six months has there 
been any change in the details or duties 
or responsibilities of your personal 
work?” The answers reveal sweeping 
changes in the sales managet’s job. 

He is traveling even more than be- 
fore,—to Washington to iron out sup- 
ply problems or to obtain government 
orders, to the factories of suppliers to 
try to speed up deliveries, to impor- 
tant branches and salesmen, especially 
in those companies where conventions 
have been eliminated or restricted. 

Even those sales managers whose 
companies ‘have no contracts with the 
government seem to devote around 
one-quarter of their time currently to 
making reports for the government, 
to learning new regulations, to super- 
vising Operations under the new price 
ceilings. 

While they are all devoting some 
time and attention to post-war plan- 
ning, only seven per cent of the com- 
panies visited by Ross Federal have ap- 
pointed one person to devote his en- 
tire or principal efforts to this all-im- 
portant subject. 

Companies which are being allowed 
to continue on a relatively ‘‘business as 
usual’”” basis may find themselves at a 
competitive disadvantage when the war 
is over because they are not doing as 
much of a planning-ahead job as the 
companies which are currently making 
no civilian products. In those latter 
companies the sales departments have 
little else to do except to plan for the 

future. In such fields as automobiles, 
tires, radio, refrigerator, appliances, 
iron and steel, aluminum, we believe 
that a survey would reveal far more 
than seven per cent having at least 
one person whose entire or principal 
effort is devoted to the problems of 
how to market under the changed con- 
ditions and with the new products 
which will come when peace is de- 
clared. 

_ While in most instances the compe- 
tition between these companies and 
the ones who acted as respondents in 
this survey may not be direct, yet they 
will all be competing for the same con- 
sumer dollar, and it seems a reasonable 
conclusion that the ones who are best 
organized for a flying start at the close 
of the war will have a distinct advan- 
tage. 


Selling Less and Saving More 


War-time restrictions hit the hard- 
goods fields first, but are rapidly 
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22 Ways in Which Typical Consumer-Goods 


Companies Are Reducing Sales Expense 


As revealed in SALES MANAGEMENT-Ross Federal ; 
field survey, May, 1942 


A. General Policies and Operations 


17% have discontinued or altered branch office operations. 
19% have eliminated sales conventions for the duration. 
25% have cut down the number of trade and industry conventions at which 


they make displays. 


30% have discontinued making small units. 
40% have discontinued “border-line” or non-profit items from the line. 


18% 


have changed operations in marginal terrtories 
5 


by cutting travel, doing 


more soliciting by phone, cutting out small accounts, concentrating on 


nearby territories. 


30% have simplified packing or packaging, by such methods as using lighter 
cartons, re-use of cartons, heavier loading of cases, elimination of foil, 


cheaper containers. 
44% 


ments, 


have taken steps to eliminate unhealthy or unprofitable discount arrange- 


58% are now concentrating attention on preferred accounts only. 


B. Salesmen’s and Field Operations 


29% have reallocated territories. 
35% have rerouted salesmen. 

330, have established 
60% 


lines, or both. 


or increased—minimum sizes of orders. 
are doing a more selective selling job—either by dealer outlets or product 


4ocz, have made changes in delivery schedules. 
19% - ) 


20% 


of by personal call. 


C. Office Routine and Procedure 


rubber bands. 


have changed policy on entertainment of customers and prospects, usually 
on the ground “We don’t have to push for business.” 
have instituted methods for handling smaller accounts by mail instead 


~ have effected savings by reclaiming used materials such as paper clips and 


78% have effected savings by cleaning out files, thus reclaiming paper, saving 
space and avoiding purchases of additional equipment. 


have introduced smaller forms and letterheads. 


31% have reduced the number of copies made of order forms and other office 
I 


forms. 


@ now use both sides of letter heads and carbon copies. 


52% have instituted changed or streamlined operations designed to clear 


orders faster. 


* 


spreading to other fields, as illustrated 
by the soft drink makers having to 
get along with less sugar, the coffee 
roasters having 25% less to sell. 
When there is less to sell, the only 
way to avoid a bad slump in profits 
is to cut needless expense. 

Three of the most significant sav- 
ings being made, as revealed in the 
summaries shown in the table, are the 
elimination (by 44%) of unhealthy 
and unprofitable discount arrange- 
ments, the discontinuance (by 40%) 
of “border line’ or non-profit items, 
and the concentration of attention on 
preferred accounts only (by 58%). 

Substantial savings are also being 
made by reallocation of territories and 
a more scientific rerouting of salesmen 
to eliminate marginal territories and 
dealers and the costly ‘‘double backs.” 

Inside the office nearly four out of 


* 


* 


every five companies are making small 
savings by reclaiming used materials 
and combing useless materials from 
the files, thus avoiding possible needed 
purchases of additional equipment. 
Smaller letterheads and forms are be- 
ing used by 40%, and roughly the 
same number of companies now use 
both sides of letterheads and carbon 
copies. 


Public Relations 
and Advertising 


The sales manager today is giving 
more attention than ever before to 
his company’s relations with the trade 
and the public. Partly because he has 
to, partly because he wants to, he is 
making changes (see accompanying 
table) in his product, his package, his 
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prices, his discounts, his contacts with 
the trade, and in many other ways. 

He can’t afford to assume that he 
can ‘‘get away with it,”” simply because 
every one knows there is a war emer- 
gency. He is inclined to agree with 
Paul Garrett of General Motors that, 
“It is not inconvenience,—but unex- 
plained inconvenience—that will break 
down public confidence.” 

Consequently he spends an increas- 
ing amount of time and thought with 
problems of consumer and trade ad- 
vertising, with public relations. 

He is forming new concepts of peo- 
ple and markets. Shifting popula- 
tions are changing market patterns, 
and so is the flow of money into War- 


—_ 


- —— 


boom cities. This affects what he 
must do with both salesmen and ad- 
vertising. 

He is re-evaluating advertising me- 
dia. A certain publication may have 
reached in 1937 just the audience he 
desired. But is it reaching the most 
desirable audience in 1942? Part of 
his time today is spent in getting the 
answer to this and allied problems, 

* ok 


How advertising and sales promo- 
tion departments are saving money 
will be told in an early issue—savings 
in direct mail, catalogs, house organs, 
display material, advertising allow- 
ances, and other phases. 


Hugh T. Porter, Dorex’s general sales manager, John M. Bickel, manager of dealer 
relations, Carrier Corp., and N. A, Karr, Executone’s general manager, (left to right), 
discuss the problems of war and priorities. 


Carrier Distributes Allied Lines 
to Keep Dealers in Business 


When priorities threaten the existence of many of its carefully- 


built distributors, Carrier Corporation helps them carry-on with 
products of other manufacturers. 


N February 18, J. M. Bickel, 

manager of dealer relations 

of Carrier Corp., Syracuse, air 

conditioning, wrote a letter to 
Executone, Inc., New York. 

He had read a description of 
Executone’s inter-office communica- 
tions system in the current issue of a 
business paper. It was “‘interesting.” 

“Do you, by any chance,” he asked 
Executone, “have a distribution prob- 
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lem? There are some 300 Carrier 
distributors scattered throughout the 
country, many of them highly trained 
in engineering, and qualified in elec- 
trical contracting. We are seeking new 
lines for some of these distributors 
because of priority restrictions placed 
on our own business. Selfishly, we 
are interested in keeping as many of 
them in business for the duration as 
possible. 


“We may be presumptuous in jp. 
proaching you, but if your experience 
is anything like ours, you may hay 
problem securing the right kind 
sales representation in some cen! 
or be receptive to improvement 
others. We would be very glad 


.sit down and go into the subject w: 


you in more detail if you. feel 
any of our highly trained, creative, 
sales-minded distributors might be 
of value to you.” 

Apparently, the Executone people 
did not think Carrier was presump- 
tuous. They called Mr. Bickel long 
distance, and then they went up to 
Syracuse to see him. 

Executone is the oldest product in 
its field. Its distribution, however, 
had been developed mostly in some 
larger cities. The product can be 
applied to speeding up production in 
factories, as well as offices, and in 
air raid protection throughout the 
country. 

Carrier Corp. and Executone, Inc., 
started to develop plans for mutual 
progress. 


Carrier Takes On Connor 


Then Carrier went to W. B. Con- 
nor Engineering Corp., New York. 
This firm makes a product called 
Dorex, used as a power conservation 
unit in connection with air condi- 
tioning installations and for industrial 
air recovery. It reduces the amount of 
outside air required for ventilating— 
a factor especially useful in blackout 
plants. Connor, too, could use wider 
and more complete distribution. 

To solve some of the problems 
which the war and priorities had 
thrust upon them, Carrier, Connor and 
Executone agreed that three organiza- 
tions are better than one. 

Carrier may also offer its distribu- 
tors (dealers) a third “new” line. 

Meanwhile, Carrier has started vig- 
orously to distribute Executone and 
Dorex. Its dealers were able, and 
willing. 

Carrier, in 1932, pioneered dealer 
distribution of air conditioning. Deal- 
ers were carefully chosen and trained. 
Unlike straight merchandising or con- 
tracting businesses, Carrier dealerships 
were built of a combination of en- 
gineering, selling, construction and 
servicing. Carrier trained several hun- 
dred young engineers, at its expense, 
and placed them with dealers to aid 
in sound operation, to protect Car- 
rier’s name and reputation. 

Ten years and hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars went into the crea- 
tion of this distributing organization. 
At peak, Carrier had 300 dealers. _ 

Then came the war—and with tt 
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UR PROBLEM . . . 


With our country at war, and with 
1 our steel going into war produc- 
n, we naturally would not continue 
oduct advertising as a main feature 
our promotional campaigns. It is 
bw our plan to carry product adver- 
ing as a secondary feature with 
» main effort placed on service ad- 

rising. We are featuring only ad- 
’ rising that will play its small part 
| winning the war. Therefore, we 
e tuning our advertising for the 
esent along three distinct channels: 


ww 


To help those of our customers not 
e eady engaged in war work to 
ure prime or sub-contracts;: 


al To help our customers form and 
bricate our products to the best 
vantage possible on an increased 
duction basis; 


To emphasize the critical short- 


n- » of scrap and urge everyone to 
k. wn scrap to the mills as promptly 
ed possible in order to maintain steel 
on 


duction at 100% capacity. 


naturally using our space for these 
new purposes. It gets our messages 
to the right people quickly in a time 
when speed is essential. 


RESULTS TO DATE... 


® “Our full-page ‘classified’ adver- 
tisements featuring customers need- 
ing war work have brought in a large 
number of inquiries by telephone, 
telegraph and mail. This campaign 
is too new to measure the results fully 
but both our customers and the gov- 
ernment have shown a great deal of 
interest and are anxious that we con- 
tinue this type of promotion. The 
campaign is advancing the war 
effort by connecting contractors with 
a long list of our customers, some of 
whose plants faced idleness. 


CK SALES PROBLEMS OF TODAY 


» “Our steel service men and our 
metallurgical staff are continually 
helping customers with their selec- 
tion, application and production prob- 
lems. Our copy that featured this 
activity has encouraged our cus- 
tomers to seek more help. 


» “The scrap campaign is gaining 
momentum and, while there is still a 
critical shortage in some areas, we 
hope that in another month, this 
shortage will be overcome and that 
enough additional scrap will be col- 
lected during the Summer to take 
care of next Winter’s requirements 
when scrap does not come in so 


freely.” 


Advertising Manager 


Here is Available Plant Capacity 


Contracts or Subcontracts Will Put These Men and Machines into the Fight 
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J Throughout the Middle West are many plants that facturers make contacts with overloaded “prime” con- 
; are available part or all the time for additional war tractors and Government agencies. 

} j work. W rite, or wire, Intand for the names and addréees 
' a. Inland has asked many of these plants with avail- of any of the following plants. Even if the type of 
— a ax plant you is not listed, it may pay you to get 
pa -~ in touch with us because we have and are continuing 
to assemble information on additional plants. 


able equipment to prepare brief outlines of their 
facilities for war work, Seme of the outlines are 
listed below for the purpose of helping these maau- 
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Tops in rating 
and in selling 


Eastern time - buyers 
often ask—“How can so 
many KSO local programs 
do a job against network 
competition ?” 

The answer is Person- 
alities That Sell—person- 
alities like Dale Morgan, 
whose Inquiring Micro- 
phone holds the _ top 
Hooper rating (7.7) over 
two familiar net-shows 
aired at the same time. 

In eight years of curb- 
stone chatter, Dale Mor- 
gan has matched wits with 
more than 50,000 bystand- 
ers—and has taken a few 
verbal lickings. But his 
sponsors have been con- 
sistent winners. 

Recently, the “ban” 
moved him indoors, but 
did not slow him down. 
With studio guests and 
telephone interviews to re- 
place his sidewalk celebri- 
ties, Dale is still making 
friends for KSO—and cus- 
tomers for Spark Soap. 

With Iowa farm-income 
raised by peak wartime 


production, it’s well to 
have the sales-personali- 
ties of KSO and/or 


KRNT working for you 
in Iowa’s No. 1 market— 
Des Moines and its exten- 
sive trading area. 


KSO 


BASIC BLUE 
AND MUTUAL 
5000 WATTS 


BASIC 
COLUMBIA 
5000 WATTS 


ARNT 


The Cowles Stations in 


DES MOINES 


Affiliated with the 
Des Moines Register & Tribune 
Represented by The Katz Agency 
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“But it would be lonesome out here without him!” 


* 


went a lot of Carrier's normal markets. 
The emergency prevents Carrier from 
fabricating equipment for dealers, ex- 
cept on high priorities. Many dealers 
are going out of business for want 
of something to sell. 

Carrier determined to do what it 
could to keep as many as possible of 
them going, Mr. Bickel said, for three 
reasons: ‘First, because of our invest- 
ment in them; second, our service re- 
sponsibility to present Carrier users; 
and, third, the contribution which 
these experienced engineering-contrac- 
tors can make to the war effort.” 

The war, in turn, has created three 
classifications of dealers: 

“1. Those who are going out of 
business, regardless of anything Car- 
rier may try to do to help them. 

2. Those who intend to stay in 
business, regardless of conditions. 
(Some of these are large houses, car- 
tying diversified products. ) 

3. Those who want to stay in, but 
don’t know how.” 

It is the third group with whom 


* 


* 


Carrier is working. In number of 
dealers, this is also at present the larg- 
est group. 

Since the war, about 100 dealers 
have folded. About 200 are left. 

Carrier decided that these 200 ‘of- 
fer excellent potential outlets to man- 
ufacturers who now have limited dis- 
tribution, or who are less affected by 
priorities. 

“We haven't reduced our own sal- 
aried field force,’ Mr. Bickel ex- 
plained. ‘‘These men are available 
to supplement, or replace, dwindling 
field forces of other manufacturers. 

“Carrier dealers are qualified to pro- 
mote and sell in their territories prod- 
ucts of outside manufacture, whether 


or not they are closely allied with the 
air conditioning business.” 

Various manufacturers, when ap- 
proached, were found receptive to 
“selling cooperation.” It was de- 


cided, however, to get the plan mov- 
ing with just two products. 

Between late March and early May, 
Carrier held dealer meetings, at 1s 
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own expense, in Chicago, Atlanta, New 
Orleans, Dallas and New York. (Car- 
rier dealers in the Far West will get 
the plan by mail.) 

Of 170 dealers who attended these 
five meetings, 90% agreed to repre- 
sent Executone or Dorex, or both. 

The first meeting, at Chicago, was 
a test. If the plan flopped there, it 
would be considered dead. If well 
received there, Carrier would project 
it aggressively. The dealers were told 
in advance that they would have two 
outside propositions presented to them. 
Representatives of Dorex and Execu- 
tone were present to tell their stories. 

The middle western dealers, Mr. 
Bickel said, ‘were hungry for new 
opportunities.” Attendance was larg- 
er than at any similar meeting there, 
devoted only to Carrier business. 

Dealers not only signed, but start- 
ed right in to sell. Following the 
Chicago meeting, a Milwaukee dealer 
sold a $300 job on his first call. With- 
in a month of it, a Chicago dealer 
sold $3,000. 


One Meeting, 80 Franchises 

The other meetings were similar- 
ly successful. At the New York 
meeting, on May 4, 80 franchises were 
signed, about equally divided between 
Dorex and Executone. 

Dorex is more of an engineering 
product, Executone requires more 
specialty selling. But either or both 
may be sold to companies which al- 
ready are Carrier customers or pros- 
pects. 

Carrier dealers know their com- 
munities and their prospects. The 
new lines provide new opportunities 
to keep old friendships in repair, and 
to develop new ones. 

“Dorex, Executone and Carrier,” 
Mr. Bickel added, “‘are all pleased. I 
think we have shown that manufactur- 
ers can cooperate to cut the cost of 
distribution and to keep the small 
business man in business. 

“Carrier is compensated with a 
small percentage by Executone and 
Dorex on products of their manufac- 
ture sold through its dealers. 

We are considering a cooperative 
advertising campaign to put Carrier’s 
acceptance in these communities be- 
hind these products. 

The plan was born of expediency. 
Three months ago we thought pri- 
marily of keeping our dealers going. 
But we think now that the plan will 
be permanent. With these, and per- 
haps other products, it will help the 
dealers through the war and help 
them to adjust themselves to the prob- 
lems of peace that follow. 

\nd it is helping all of us to 
deveiop markets which we might not 
otherwise have had.” 
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Car Card Group Organizes 


to Establish Standards 


Total number of riders on rapid 
transit lines, surface railways and buses 
this year probably will be 17,000,000,- 
000, against a previous all-time record 
of 15,000,000,000 in 1929, says James 
B. Lackey, president of the newly-or- 
ganized National Association of Trans- 
portation Advertising. 


Membership of NATA represents 
85% of the vehicles carrying adver- 
tising and 90% of the gross volume 
in this medium. The association has 
developed a code of ethics, has initi- 
ated a research program, and will in- 
troduce standards of practice soon. 

Mr. Lackey is with Nation-Wide 
Bus Advertising, Inc., New York. 
He was formerly with the Barron 
G. Collier car card organization. 
Other officers are E. B. Sorenson of 
Fielder, Sorenson & Davis, San Fran- 


cisco, and Wesley H. Loomis, Jr., 
Loomis Advertising Co., Kansas City, 
vice-presidents; F. LeMoyne Page, 
Transportation Displays, Inc., New 
York, secretary, and George E. Frazer, 


James B. Lackey 
heads the new Na- 
tional Association 
of Transportation 
Advertising. 


National Transitads, Inc., Chicago, 
treasurer. Philip J. Everest, from 
Frank Best & Co., has been named as- 
sistant to the president. Headquar- 
ters are at 220 East 42nd Street, New 
York. Branches will be opened in . 
several cities. 


ORDER FROM CENTRAL 
New ENGLANDS 
4aDI0 BILL OF FARE 


These ratings are 
based on all 
independent surveys. 
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Owned and operated by The Worcester Telegram-Gazette 
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On the 


Wartime Sales Front 


Cars and Gas for Salesmen 


Under somewhat relaxed regulations 
by OPA, salesmen are allowed to buy 
new automobiles if they can prove 
that: (1) They must travel more 
quickly than common carriers permit; 
(2) they must transport passengers or 
heavy equipment; (3) they can save 
at least 45 minutes getting to and from 
work; (4) they have to walk more 
than three miles getting to and from 
work; (5) their hours are unusually 
long, calling for night work; (6) local 
transport is overcrowded; (7) their 
physical condition makes public trans- 
port a hardship; (8) or that they 
clearly need automobiles for other 
sound reasons. 

Salesmen can get “B’ gasoline ra- 
tion cards allowing them to buy from 
33 to 57 gallons up to July 1, depend- 
ing upon the proved mileage they 
must cover. If this proves inadequate, 
local boards can issue supplemental 
ration cards to them. 


Keep Those Salesmen! 


While some thoughtless people are 
saying “Salesmen are the forgotten 
men today,” W. D. Todd of George 
A. Hormel & Co., put in a case for 
them at the Associated Grocery Man- 
ufacturers’ Association meeting in 
New York last week. He said, in ef- 
fect: Salesmen in the food industry are 
important and necessary right now. 
Let's go home from this meeting and 
impress on our chief officers that it is 
vital for companies to take care of our 
men who sell. A lost force of sales- 
men can't be rebuilt overnight. They 
represent a big company investment. 
Back in depression days, their selling 
is what built the plants that are now 
fighting this war. They don’t have to 
be fired now. The average sales force 
reduces itself plenty by going into 
service. Those on the job are helping 
convert plants to war work by digging 
up sub-contracts. In the food busi- 
ness today they are especially valuable 
in the field to help train the constant 
flood of new clerks and to make sure 
their company’s products get display 
cooperation and proper pricing. 

At the same meeting B. C. Ohlandt 
said it is vital for sales managers to 
train defeatism out of their men who 
think: ‘““We have nothing to sell. We 
might as well play golf.” The service 
that salesmen can render to harassed 
customers is just as essential as taking 
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orders. Proper conduct of the food 
business is ‘fighting the war.” 


Unforgotten Salesmen 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. of Hart- 
ford is paying full commissions on all 
outstanding policies to the men who 
sold them and who are now in the 
country’s service. It even pays com- 
missions to these men on new policies 
they had half sold before joining 
Uncle Sam’s forces. Each general 
agent’s office services all these acccunts 
as a patriotic duty. A letter to policy- 
holders on this subject brought back a 
fine response. The company also con- 
tinues its warring ex-salesmen under 
its newly adopted pension plan, to the 
full extent permitted by law. 


What the War Does to Us 


LaChoy, unable to get tin for its 
Chinese foods, moves from Detroit to 
Archbold, Ohio, and starts packing do- 
mestic vegetables and meat products. 

. Northam Warren, Stamford, 
Conn., converts most of its capacity 
from nail polish to small machine 
parts, giving its women operators spe- 
cial training for their new jobs. . . To 
save zinc, General Electric urges con- 
duit users to employ black instead of 
white conduit on wiring jobs for the 
duration except where zinc coating is 
absolutely required. . . Sugar rationing 
has already increased the sale of sac- 
charin about 40%. 

American Optical Co., is supplying 
equipment for mobile optical shops on 
trucks for field use by the Army. If a 
soldier in training or in battle loses or 


_ breaks his glasses, the field shop can 


quickly give him back his sight—and 
15% of men in service wear glasses. 
. . . Pressure from many angles urges 
shippers to load freight cars more 
fully. Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion leads the campaign. Inland Steel 
devotes some of its advertising pages 
to say that “Five per cent more ef- 
fective utilization of cars now in serv- 
ice would be equivalent to the addition 
of 100,000 new cars.” Railway Age 
says in February only 40% of car ca- 
pacity was used. . . Washer and ironer 
plants, producing no more civilian 
goods since May 15, are reported slow 
to get war business enough to take up 
the slack, though one in Chicago 1s 
working at three times normal capacity. 

RCA Manufacturing Co., unable to 
get much virgin shellac for phono- 


graph records and eager to secure old 
records for reclaimed scrap, require 
dealers to turn back one old disc fo: 
every three new ones delivered. 
To clear more state barriers halting 
the inter-state flow of goods, the Fed 
eral-State meeting May 5 in Washing- 
ton will be followed by another at the 
Governors’ Conference in Asheville, 
N. C., June 21, where definite action 
is expected. 


Keep That Advertising! 


Ralph Starr Butler, advertising vice- 
president of General Foods, told the 
AGMA meeting his company is con- 
tinuing advertising for two reasons: 
(1) To maintain brand identities; (2) 
to help win the war. The advertising 
graveyards are full of brands whose 
owners stopped advertising in hard 
times and couldn’t resurrect them 
when the sun shone again, he re- 
marked. General Foods isn’t making 
this mistake. It continues advertising 
products that are out for the duration 
and those restricted by shortages and 
rationing, and does it in whatever de- 
gree is dictated by good business judg- 
ment. It heavily advertises non-re- 
stricted products partly because it is 
the patriotic thing to do—these prod- 
ucts earn the profits that must pay for 
the war. 


New Products 


Bostitch Sales Co., East Greenwich, 
R. I., has found a way to make small 
desk staplers requiring but one-fourth 
of the essential materials used in larger 
models. . . All-Steel Equipment Co., 
Aurora, IIl., now produces “Patriot” 
cabinets of wood for use as storage and 
wardrobe equipment. Masonite 
Corp. is in production on ‘“‘Presd- 
wood” refrigerator cabinets saving 90 
pounds of metal per unit. This mate- 
rial also goes into tanks, Signal Corps 
trailers, shell holders, interior finishes 
for street and railway cars and buses 
and a widening range of other prod- 
ucts. 


Catalog Headaches 


Priorities, ceilings, freezes and vari- 
ous government rulings are giving the 
mail order house catalog writers plenty 
of gray hairs. Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
and Montgomery Ward & Co., are 
now building their Fall books—and 
no one knows what goods will of 
won't be available! Both houses. for 
example, have for a long time been 
doing big business in such items as 
hot air furnaces, stokers, bathroom 
equipment, hot water heaters and other 
plumbing appliances. Unrestricted 
sales of these goods are out for the 
duration. Priority blanks, very likely, 
will be included in the catalogs. 
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7. ‘ Deepty rooted in- native soil... 
; sturdy and vigorous .. . is the peren- 
nial love of home which directs the 
thoughts and actions of suburban 
America. 

For these families, the desire to 
make home more pleasant, more 
livable, is as fundamental as human 
nature itself. And, though responsi- 
bilities may change and home needs. 
be modified, there can never be a 
halt in their enduring urge to plan 
for better times ahead. 

Today, perhaps more than ever 
before, Better Homes & Gardens is 
needed by its readers. For it is a 
magazine fitted to these times— 
geared to help home-lovers deal 


with aew conditions, solve new prob- 
lems. Every line, every page, is con- 
cerned wholly with home interests 
and affairs, is dedicated to a policy 
of helpfulness in homemaking. 
More than 2,470,000 home- 
dwelling suburban families make up 
the stable Better Homes & Gardens 
market. That is why so many more 
astute advertisers are using Better 
Homes & Gardens to reach them. 
Better Homes & Gardens is the 
one magazine that will keep your 
name—your product—firmly rooted 
in America’s biggest suburban home 
market ...a market that is planning 
tomorrow's purchases today. 


HOME— 
A NEVER-ENDING 
INTEREST! 


tter Homes & Garden 


P "g more than 2,470,000 Suburban Home Families Plan for 
~~ and Tomorrow. America's Biggest Suburban Home Morket 


* 
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ROOTED...in the soil of America. 


a 


will lisp: ‘““Who'th the tholdier-man, instead. 


Food Product 
Wanted 


AAA-1, 60-year-old food product manu- 
facturer, having national distribution 
through own branch house system, is 
interested in obtaining an additional 
food product for complete or partial dis- 
tribution. Offering weekly sales and 
delivery service, this company is com- 
pletely equipped to handle perishable 
or semi-perishable products. Owing to 
the tremendous good-will this company 
enjoys with all types of grocery trade, 
chains, co-operative and independent 
outlets, and because of its high reputa- 
tion, only a product of unimpeachable 
quality and future will be considered. 
Please address your correspondence to 
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And now it is June, and the ma~- | Mummy?” This is where we came in, 
jority of bridegrooms will be in olive- 25 years ago. 
drab. They will marry, and leave al- *.s ® 
most immediately for camp. Two or With cavalry-swords largely relics of 
three years from now, they will have to —a romantic past, June brides may walk 


be introduced to little MacArthur, who under an arch of crossed tommy-guns 


Finishing with the June theme, 
rose by any other name would not b 
Rose O'Day, obviously. 

SS 


“Taylor Made ASCAP Head,”’ sa 
Radio Daily. Tailor-made, huh? 


* * ok 


Tessie O’Paque says she gets t! 
idea now and then that the war 
being run by a Cruise Director. 

-¢ 2 


Shed a tear for Thomas Cook's, 
The tourists are at home, with 
books. 
e «@ « 

Kimberly-Clark Corp. talks in Ber- 
ter Homes & Gardens about a ‘‘Kim- 
sul-Insulated’’ home. Telescope that 
into ““Kimsulated,” Boys. Oh, you're 
welcome. 

* ok * 

Nice headline accompanying the 
reflection of a pretty gal in the lid of 
a cigarette-case: “In my case, it’s Ches- 
terfield.”” Pretty gal? Why, it’s Rita 
Hayworth. 

* * * 

Stopper by Cannon Towels: “Mom- 
mie found a whole new bathroom .. . 
in her piggy-bank.” The rhythm of 
that one suggests that it may have been 
the work of one of my former writers, 
Gordon Page. 

sy 

What ever happened to ‘Fixed Fla- 
vor,’ which I gave to Armour’s 
smoked meats almost a war ago? 

es * 


“It’s hard to wear out a Pequot,” 
says Pequot Mills. The Sioux were 
tough babies; too. 

* ok 

With Australia in the news, who re- 
members a ribald chantey about the 
tattooed lady from Down Under? | 
can recall but two ingenious lines: 
“And just across her kidney was a 
bird’s-eye view of Sydney.” 

* * * 

Wonder if dog-food will be Ken-L- 
Rationed ? 

The oil companies agreed on a gen- 
eric line for their industry: ‘Oil ts 
ammunition—Use it wisely.’’ Some dri- 
vers apparently misread it as: “Oil is 
ammunition—Shoot the works.” 

* * * 


Raised-Eyebrows Dept.: A book by 
Myron Brinig, called ‘The Family 
Way.” 

’* ¢ 

NIT—"Why did he flop in New 
York?” 

WIT—"He didn’t live at the Al- 
lerton House.” 


* * &* 
I have been waiting for Milt Silver 
to catch me up on the item in the 


preceding issue about the alcohol-con- 
trol board having refused him permis- 
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sion to advertise War Bonds on the 
neck-labels of his Genesee Beer. The 
ink was hardly dry on the paragra, 
before Genesee was given the green 
light. Maybe a bonded whisky will 
sec an idea here. 

ok o tk 

Bob Graham believes that Bonwit 
Teller’s under-see department might 
get somewhere with: “Down to the 
she in slips.” 

* * * 

He leaps nimbly from that to a line 
for Vanta baby-garments: ‘They have 
definite adVANTAges.””’ 

* * 
carols Munsingwear 


“Slip-Happy,”’ 

Underlovelies. 
x * * 

R. T. Stokes thinks a feminine defi- 
nition of a fox is: ““A wolf who sends 
flowers.” He also recalls the artist 
who said he didn’t mind being in the 
dog-house . . . he had his etchings 
there. 

* * * 

No, Horace Greeley, Jr., I don't 
think Westinghouse Radio Stations 
would go for your line: ‘Go Westing- 
house, young manuscript.” 

* * * 

Neither can I imagine any one dying 

of thirst on the Kola Peninsula. 
K * * 

Cincinnati's Automobile Digest, un- 
der date of April 24, sent out a 
pretty fair sermon on the need for ad- 
vertising in a seller's market, to wit: 

“Only three months ago, automo- 
bile advertising disappeared from the 
public eye, and, in that short time, 
millions of people have completely for- 
gotten sales-messages and identifying 
slogans which were household words 
only a few short months ago. Perhaps 
you, yourself, could not present a very 
good score in recalling the features 
which made various automobiles fam- 
ous. 

“Try it out! Try to remember the 
cars on which these units were nation- 
ally famous last Christmas, and you'll 
have a convincing demonstration of 
the length of the public’s memory: 

Liquimatic Drive 
Auto-Poise Control 
Climatizer 

Drive-Master 
Simplimatic Transmission 
Spitfire Engines 
Disappearing Headlights 
Double-Safe Brakes 
Fluid Flywheel 
Weather-Eye 

Air-Foil Fenders 

Dual Carburetion 
Fireball Engines 

Rear Coil Springs 

“Tt will be only another few months 
until you have also forgotten what 
Popu'ir models were manufactured by 


what car-makers: Champion, Clipper, 
Skyway, Roadmaster, Century, Wind- 
sor, Torpedo, Streamliner, etc. 

“It cost millions of dollars to make 
these features famous, to put them on 
public tongues, and to make sales of 
automobiles through them. The thread 
of the bobpin is slipping and, once it 
has disappeared, recovering it and 
threading it through the machine will 
be tedious—indeed, if it can be ac- 
complished at all. 

“Could there be a warning in this 
for your clients ?”’ 

kK * * 


Headline of the month: “I don’t 


recommend it, but you can listen to 
lying Axis propaganda direct from 
Tokio . . . with a Scott!” 

«= @ 


And if you like rhythm as much as 
I do, you'll give this one the all-clear: 
“Moving troops and moving you— 
that’s Pullman’s job today.” 
* ok Ok 
It’s doubtless wishful thinking, but 
I have a huncn that the Axis will blow 
the top from within before the year 
is out. In any country, empty bellies 
are the first to riot, firing-squads or 
not. 
T. HARRY THOMPSON 


| drama... 


il —and fancy stuff was out. 
| No garrulous m.c.’s.. 
nothing but the good old- 


. no escapist 


fashioned entertainment that gave Radio its start— 


NEWS and MUSIC. 


Its on the air now—I1 to 5 P. M. across the 
board. On the hour, top-flight MBS commentators. 
On the half-hour, world wide news flashes. And 


in between— MUSIC! 


We think there’s something about war time that 
calls for this old-fashioned kind of program. And 
preliminary surveys tend to bear us out. 

At any rate, we're giving war-occupied Pittsburgh 
what busy people will take time to hear. 

And right now, Pittsburghers are busy! 


WOAE 


PrrrsBU® 
She Ka aly jedyency 


S. a 
1250 K. C. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT ATLANTA 
KANSAS CITY DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


MUTUAL BROADCASTING SYSTEM 


How to Pack Pull 
Into Your Classified 
Advertising Copy 


Want a sales promotion manager? 


A new secretary? A 


econd-hand bicycle to ride to work? Want to sell a herd 


. . 
vy wlephane 


~” and an extra warehouse? No matter what 


business you’re in, chances are you use classified advertising. 
Here a crack copy writer gives you a few simple rules for 
setting more value out of dollars spent for this medium. 


The first of a series of three articles 


Be Fs 


LASSIFIED advertising is as 

old as the earliest newspaper, 

stumbling to press on its brave 

flat bed; as modern as today’s 
Five-Star Final, on which the ink is 
still wet enough to smudge. In many 
ways, it is an amazing medium: Fast 
... forthright . . . flexible; direct... 
dynamic . democratic; virile . . . 
versatile . . . valuable. And, for good 
measure by the counted line, inexpen- 
sive out of all proportion to the hold 
it has on the affections of a regular 
readership. 

Classified advertising will rent your 
bungalow at the seashore for the sea- 
son, find a buyer for the sewing-ma- 
chine Aunt Ella left you, exchange a 
tandem bicycle for free lessons on the 
saxophone, or put you in touch with a 
Production Manager accustomed to get 
what is known as ‘Important Money”. 
It has a ready-made readership that has 
found it a gold mine of ideas, a 
friendly ambassador from industry to 
personnel (and vice versa), and an ex- 
panding medium of public relations as 
the exigencies of a war economy 
tighten the wing nut (on our way of 
life and of doing business) from day 
to day. 

You must have noticed the enorm- 
ous increase in the volume of classified 
advertising. You are doubtless also 
aware that almost every company is 
using classified advertising today as a 
means for solving some current prob- 
lem. Some of this advertising is 
skilled and ingenious, furnishing some 
of the brightest, breeziest reading mat- 
ter in the paper. Some of it, unhap- 
pily, reveals an appalling lack of im- 
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HARRY THOMPSON 


agination in its wording. The termin- 
ology is often trite, and too few ad- 
vertisers build-up the prospect’s curi- 
osity to the point where he will reach 
for the telephone or his fountain pen. 


The name is Thompson. 


He runs the snack bar in Sates MAn- 
AGEMENT that is called, more formally 
“The Seratch-Pad.” (Harry likes “Quip 
Joint” better.) 


THT is an Ayer alumnus. While there, 
he pitched for Atlantic Gasoline, caught 
for Prince Albert, fielded for Victor, 
Armour, and Kohler, and pinch-hit for 
Calox. Later, at Ward Wheelock, he 
made millions of mouths drip, with ir- 
resistible prose extolling Campbell soup 
and tomato juice. 


After a short sojourn in Baltimore as 
copy chief at the Katz agency, he re- 
turned to Philadelphia where he is now 
@ partner in Gray & Rogers “with a 
roving commission”. 


Thompson loves hyphens, clam stew, 
plays drums, enjoys boogie woogie and 
symphony with complete impartiality, 
speaks eloquently when commanded to 
do so, grouses constantly and doesn’t 
mean a word of it. 


What can be done to pull this su} 
normal classified copy up to the levc! 
of interest, even excitement, that wii! 
make the reader do something about it 
. . . do that one thing you hoped he 
would do when you ordered the ad 
inserted . . . answer it at once? 

The first thing to do is to evaluaie 
the medium . . . to recognize it for the 
potential power it is, and not belittle 
it in your own mind. The small cost 
of the average classified ad, be very 
sure, is no indication of its incalculable 
value. Whereas the display ad, in 
newspaper, magazine, business-paper, 
farm-paper, or other medium is 
turned like a floodlight on thousands, 
often millions, the classified ad seeks 
the ONE definite reader. 

It is the rifle as opposed to the ma- 
chine gun, the spotlight as opposed 
to the house-lights in the theater. it 
seeks the ove family that wants your 
bungalow for the Summer: the ove 
woman who would like to have that 
sewing machine of Aunt Ella’s, at the 
price you think it’s worth; the ove 
couple with a yen to get out in the 
country on that particular tandem bi- 
cycle you happen to own; the ove Pro- 
duction Manager with the right tech- 
nical education and a record for get- 
ting things done in a big, bustling 
assembly-plant. 


Read “Ten Tests” Now 


Take time now to read the “Ten 
Tests for Your Classified Ad,” here- 
with. These are intended to be gev- 
eral guides, based on experience with 
the Classified, and not definitive, not 
complete. But they will serve as a 
check-list to step up the efficiency of 
your own classified advertising .. . a 
primer of things to look for and look 
out for. When you have read the Ten 
Tests, come back to this point and let's 
review them, amplify them, one by 
one. 

The personnel problem is already 
serious 1n most companies . . . and it 
is going to get worse, as men (and 
women, too) shed the habiliments of 
peace for the olive-drab and Navy-blue 
of the armed forces, or the work 
clothes of the turret lathe, the drill 
press, or the assembly line. It is dou- 
bly necessary, therefore, in advertising 
for workers, white collar or otherwise, 
to do something in the Classified that 
will sell prospects on the integri/y of 
the company. 

SALES MANAGEMENT has said be- 
fore, for instance, that “Finding Good 
Salesmen is a Selling Job.” This 1s a 
point all too often overlooked in 
classified advertising. Besides being 4 
copy-problem, classified advertising 1s 
a public-relations problem. You’! find 
a discussion of this, and other angles, 
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as we break-down and amplify the Ten 
Points. 


i. Does your copy begin with 
“4.” or some other letter well for- 
ward in the alphabet, to put you 
near top of column? The Classi- 
fied is “classified” alphabetically. 


Classified advertising is not only 
ear-marked as “Help Wanted—Male,” 
“Help Wanted—Female,” ‘Situations 
Wanted—RMale,” ‘Situations Wanted 
—Female,” ‘Apartments to Rent,” 
“Apartments Wanted,” “Farms For 
Sale,” “For Sale,’ ‘For Exchange,” 
“Personal,”’ “Used Automobiles,’ and 
other categories; it is classified alpha- 
betically. 

With the increasing volume of 
Classified, usually set in massed col- 
umns of 6-point type, you naturally 
want to get your ad as near the top 
as possible. If you remember your 
A-B-C’s, you will not need too much 
ingenuity to write your copy so that it 
begins with an “A,” a ‘'B,” ora “C.” 
Surely, you will not deliberately begin 
your ad with the word ‘Wanted,” 
which automatically sends you to the 
end of the column. 

Here is a fine little classified ad 
that settled for a “C’ when it could 
have had an “A,” merely by prefixing 
the adjective ‘Advertising’ to the 
key-word “Copywriter”. But it meets 
so many of the other points in our 
check list, you may wish to see how: 

COPYWRITER WANTED: This busy 

4-A, Baltimore advertising agency 

needs a prolific, versatile man with 

ideas, who would rather write copy 
than do anything else. He won't have 
to do contact, service, sales, or pro- 
duction work. He will have to turn 
out plenty of good magazine, trade- 
paper, newspaper and other copy for 

a wide variety of consumer, industrial 

and financial accounts. Salary in the 

$3,000 to $4,000-a-year range, de- 
pending on the man. Apply in writ- 
ing only, giving all the information 

you would want if you were seeking a 

man for a similar position. Address: 


Van Sant, Dugdale & Co., Inc., Balti- 
more, Md. 


2. Does your headline vr open- 
ing sentence contain some key- 
word like “salesman,” “draughts- 
man,” “tool-maker,” or “farm- 
house” for quick identification of 
your want? The Classified is no 
place for mystery stories. 


In the help-wanted ad just cited, the 
word “copywriter” may lack color or 
human interest; but it is almost sure- 
fire as a key word in this instance. 
Even when copywriters aren't thinking 
of changing their jobs, some innate 
stirring prompts them to have a look 
at the adjoining pasture. 

The keying of this particular ad 
with the opening line, ‘Copywriter 


Wan‘ed,” (or “Advertising Copy- 
writer Wanted”) automatically shuts 
June 1, 1942 


| 


out thousands of readers who are not 
copywriters, or who don’t know any 
copywriters. For instance, there is no 
valid reason why a welder or a soda- 
jerker or a pastry chef should give it 
more than the merest glance. It is an 
example of high selectivity, of which 
the Classified is so capable when prop- 
erly used. 


3. Is there a “grappling-iron” in 
your headline or first sentence to 
reach out and grab a busy scanner 
of small type? Try to write a 
“stopper.” The Classified must 
‘“ . . % ° 

say it with words” — without 


benefit of amplifying illustrations. 

A Philadelphia man was moving to 
Baltimore, and wished to dispose of 
such odds and ends as an Alpine Mer- 
cury Quartz Sunlamp, a xylophone, a 
music stand, a jig-saw, a lathe, an elec- 
tric exercising machine, and a few 
other items. He took a little ad in a 
suburban paper in the ‘‘for sale” col- 
umn. The opening words were 
“Strange Cargo”. Then followed the 
miniature Noah’s Ark. The paper was 
hardly on the street before the tele- 
phone began ringing. This kept up 
for days, and the ad paid for itself 


We Lift the Bushel... 


“You’re hiding your light under a bushel,” has been said 
by several buyers of space to our representatives lately. 

“You fellows ought to bear down on your unbelievably 
low cost per page per thousand.” 


It is true that we have been selling our market of over 
600,000 mechanically-capable men and assuming that ad- 
vertisers would themselves find out how reasonably they 
could reach it, but here we give the figures. 


At the one-time rate the cost per page per thousand is 
only $1.44. At the twelve-time rate it drops to $1.33. Those 
figures are based upon A B C circulation for the last six 
months of 1941. Right now circulation is rising—volun- 
tarily—especially in war industry areas, and cost per page 


per thousand is going down. 


You will have to do a lot of figuring to find any magazine, 


in any field, with a cost so low. 


And we can’t resist adding that this magazine— Popular 
Mechanics —is reaching today’s livest market. 


POPULA 


200 East Ontario Street, Chicago e 


CHANICS 


yee 


New York e 


Detroit e« Columbus 
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¢ Economy 
¢ Convenience 
° Service 


For rates that keep your ex- 
pense account down... for 
convenience of location that 
saves time . . . for cheerful 


service that sends you off in a 
good mood to get that big 
order. 


ASK ANY 
SALES MANAGER 


WHO SDeavels 
ee 


ALE 
(44487 I 1 ACMA 


: 


They all agree . .. for conveni- 
ence, comfort, beauty and service... 
you can’t beat The Biltmore in Los 
Angeles. Center of business and 
social life, home of the world-famous 
Biltmore Bowl . . the most dis- 
tinguished address in the West. 


1500 ROOMS ALL WITH BATHS 
Singles $4 to $8. Doubles $6.50 to $10. 


THE BILTMORE HOTEL 


LOS ANCELES @ CALIFORNIA 
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fied” alphabetically. 


” 


“salesman,” “draughtsman, 
tification of your want? 


Interest, Desire, Action? 


abbreviation is false economy. 


the reader’s? 
rather than just what you want? 
does it mean to me?”. 

mal and dull, like a bill-of-lading? 
Will 


9. Is the copy sincere? 


informed today . . 


a blind box-number? 


he may be and doubtless is. 


Ten Tests for Your Classified Ad 


1. Does your copy begin with “A,” or some other letter well forward in 
the alphabet, to put you near top of column? 


2. Does your headline or opening sentence contain some key-word like 
“tool-maker,” or “farmhouse” for quick iden- 
The Classified is no place for mystery stories. 


3. Is there a “grappling-iron” in your headline or first sentence to reach 
out and grab a busy scanner of small type? 
The Classified must “say it with words”—without benefit of illustrations. 


4. Is the copy long enough to complete the standard cycle of Attention, 
The same principles of selling apply to these 
capsule ads as to the larger display ads. 


5. Have you used too many abbreviations, some of which the reader 
either puzzles out or skips entirely, passing on to the next ad? 


6. Did you seribble your classified ad between trains, on the back of an 
old envelope, and telephone it to the paper? Don’t merely “dash it off.” 
Take time to think it out, then write it, making every word work. 


7. Have you written the copy from your own point-of-view, instead of 
Have you told him the things that he would like to know, 
Remember his eternal question: “What 


8. Is your copy lively and human, the way you would talk it? Or for- 


it instil belief? 
minor “fault” or two, to underscore this sincerity? 
. quicker to spot a “smoothie”. 


10. Are you sure you don’t wish to sign your firm name, instead of using 
The fact that you require another salesman or 
executive or short-order cook is no disgrace. 
publishers refuse to accept dishonest or misleading advertisements, few 
readers are willing to “tell all” to a masked stranger, however honorable 


The Classified is “classi- 


Try to write a “stopper”. 


Over- 


Does it even admit a 
Readers are better 


Even though reputable 


many times over. 

A New York advertising man want- 
ed to rent an apartment in the suburbs, 
and inserted a little ad with this head- 
line: 


“I NEED A BATH” 


Reading on, you found that the ad 
went like this: ‘I need a bath—and 
five other rooms, etc.” It was an- 
swered by real-estate men, who had 
just what the advertiser wanted. But 
the most interesting letter came from 
the vice-president of a prominent New 
York advertising agency. It said: “I 
am not a bit interested in your need 
of a bath and five other rooms. But, 
if you happen to be a copywriter, I 
wish you would drop in at my office 
at your earliest convenience.” Who 
reads the Classified? Everybody, at 
some time or other; and millions read 
it regularly. 


4. Is the copy long enough to 
complete the cycle of Attention, 
Interest, Desire, Action? The 
same principles of selling apply to 
these capsule ads as to the larger 
display ads. 


Brevity is the soul of wit, and the 
charm of an after-dinner speech; but it 
can definitely be overdone in preparing 
a Classified ad. There is no need, on 
the other hand, to be windy, but don’t 
skimp on wordage just to save a line 
or two. A pair of trousers just two 
inches short can ruin the suit. 


5. Have you used too many ab- 
breviations, some of which the 
reader either puzzles out or skips 
entirely, passing on to the next 
ad? Over-abbreviation is false 
economy. 


Real-estate agents are among the 
largest users of classified advertising, 
if not the largest and most regular 
users. It is natural that they should 
evolve certain standard abbreviations, 
such as these (from an actual ad): 
“Lge. beautiful furn. frt. rm., conv. 
loc., gentleman, gar. optional.” That 
translates rather easily as “Large, beau- 
tiful, furnished front-room, convenient 
location, (suitable for a) gentleman, 
garage optional.” 

But the average reader might have 
to brood over “h. w. ht.” to make tt 
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fight up as “hot-water heat,’ al- 
though it is fairly common. With a 
little practice, the reader recognizes 
“encl. pch.”” as “enclosed porch.” Ex- 
amples are numerous, and you can find 
them everywhere. If you feel you must 
abbreviate, be sure the abbreviations 
are understandable to the one right 
prospect you hope will answer your ad. 


6. Did you scribble your classi- 
fied ad between trains, on the back 
of an old envelope, and telephone 
it to the paper? Don’t merely 
“dash it of.” Take time to think 
it out, then write it, making every 
word work. 


Because a classified ad is usually 
small and costs but a few cents a word 
or a counted line, some people may get 
the notion that it isn’t too important; 
that it is simply a matter of chewing 
on your pencil and dashing off a few 
words. Don’t be misled by any such 
attitude toward the Classified. 

The classified ad is small, yes, com- 
pared to its big brothers in the other 
sections of the paper; but it is a highly 
concentrated form of power. Don't 
belittle it. Don’t treat it like a poor 
‘elation. Give it the very best think- 
ing you've got, and it will pay off 
handsomely, by producing that all-im- 
portant ove answer out of the handful 
or bagful of replies. 


7. Have you written the copy 
from your own point-of-view, in- 
stead of the reader's? Have you 
told him the things that HE would 
like to know, rather than just 
what YOU want? Remember his 
eternal question: “What does it 
mean to ME?”. 


In these days, especially, when there 
is a dearth of trained man power, busi- 
ness and industry should be unusually 
careful to consider the reader's point- 
of-view. Jobs are plentiful, under the 
forced draught of the war emergency, 
and good men (and women) can af- 
ford to be choosy. 

Here is an opportunity, if not an 
obligation, to sell the reader on the 
integrity of your outfit. Here is a 
chance for an “Andrew Hardy” man- 
to-man talk, through the Classified. 
Notice how the Baltimore advertising 
agency told you immediately the loca- 
tion of the job offered. You could de- 
cide, without reading further, whether 
Of not you would care to live in Balti- 
More (assuming that you were an out- 
of-town reader). 


ey wanted a man 
rather 


“who would 
write copy than do anything 


else.” This is a strong appeal to the 
Creative urge in every dyed-in-the-wool 
writer. It followed with the statement 


that the copywriter “won't have to do 
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contact, service, sales, or production.” 
This further delineates a certain type 
of copywriter, and is a considerate bit 
of information. 

The salary range is stated in black- 
and-white, and you don’t have to guess 
how much the job pays. The ad tells 
you. It says what the agency expects 
in return, and this, too, should appeal 
to any worthwhile copywriter. Finally, 
it is signed with the name of the pros- 
pective employer. That little ad was 
evidently thought out before it was 
written. 


Just put yourself in the position of 
the reader when you advertise for per- 
sonnel, whether you are trying to hire 
an office-boy or a general manager. If 
the reader should get an impression of 
stuffiness about your firm, from some- 
thing you either said or left unsaid, 
you have automatically shut out per- 
haps the very man (or boy) you'd like 
to have, if you but knew him. Hiring 
is a two-way transaction, and all the 
cards should be laid face up. 


8. Is your copy lively and 


the test 


the 


He brings the news 
So you can choose 
From the brands that meet 


They save you “dough” 
For, as you know, 
Advertised brands are best! 


Simple little jingle, isn’t it? Running under the piec- 
ture of a newspaper carrier salesman and addressed to 
the consumer, it is an added selling weapon for adver- 


tisers in the columns of the Journal and Sentinel. 


In a series of advertisements that have created wide- 
spread comment from advertisers, agencies and sales | 
managers, these newspapers are advertising ADVERTIS. | 
ING ... focusing an additional SELLING spotlight on | 
campaigns appearing on the Winston-Salem market. | 
Effective? We think so . .. and have the proof that 
others, lots of others, think so too! ; | 


We'd like to send you tear sheets of this series. Address 


JOURNAL and SENTINEL 


in Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


National Representatives: KELLY-SMITH COMPANY 


| NBC—Radio Station WSJS—NBC 


brings 


NEW PROBLEMS | 


We have been solving problems in 
the complex New York market for | 
25 years. We are helping manufac- 
turers and their advertising agencies 
through our specialized technique 
to protect their franchises and main- 
tain good-will for their products. 


What are your problems? Per- 


WAR 


haps we can help you solve them! 


J OSEPH Jacons 


JEWISH MARKET ORGANIZATION 
6 EAST 46TH ST., NEW YORK 
MURRAY HILL 2-6995 


NEW PRODUCTS WANTED 


Will consider developing now for 
postwar production—can be me- 
chanical or consumers goods. Con- 
fidential. Responsible, progressive 
machinery building and sales or- 
ganization. 


Address P.O. Box 1034 
Short Hills, New Jersey 


al 
MONTREAL 


TORONTO 


WINNIPEG 
a. 
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GIBBONS KNOWS CANADA 


J. J. GIBBONS LIMITED - ADVERTISING AGENTS + 


human, the way you would talk it? 
Or formal and dull, like a bill-of- 
lading? 


This needs little, if any, amplifica- 
tion. Dull copy is like a dull person 
. . not very good company and, there- 
fore, apt to be lonely. When you spend 


| money for an ad, you are entitled to 


results. If you feel incompetent to 
write an effective piece of copy your- 
self, employ some one who can do it 
for you. Most newspaper Classified 
departments have had valuable experi- 
ence in writing classified copy, and the 
service is yours for the asking. 


9. Is the copy sincere? Will it, 
instil belief? Does it even admit 
a minor “fault” or two, to under- 
score this sincerity? Readers are 
better informed today . . . quicker 
to spot a “smoothie”. 


This, too, is an obvious question, 
but one that it will pay every advertiser 
to ask himself. Here is a single ex- 
ample (though you can find many 
more). It is classified under “Real Es- 
tate for Sale.’ Further classified as 
“West Philadelphia—Sale.” And the 
ad itself gives the particularized com- 
munity as ‘‘Wynnefield” in small type, 
at top center. 

The headline admits that: “Only 1 


© © TWICE AS MANY CUSTOMERS pay 
most attention to your advertising when 
it's in the CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 
in preference to any other Cincinnati paper. 
4 separate store-customer surveys prove it! 


CALGARY 


EOMONTON 
VANCOUVER 


in 1000 would buy this home.” 
(Frank, isn’t it?) The subhead con- 
tinues with: ‘But maybe you're that 
one!’ Don’t you want to go on trom 
there? Here’s the copy: 

“It's dirty and needs redecorating, but 

it’s a ‘Buy’! Located on Golf rd. near 

50th & City Line, in a quiet street of 
new, modern homes, yet close to bus & 
railroad transportation. The grounds 
are large and well planted with old 
shade. The house sits in a corner of 
the lot, has 10 rooms, 3 baths, and is 
built of solid stone with asbestos 
slate roof. It has hot-water heat, par- 
quetry floors, tiled powder-room, and 
real logburning fireplace. There's also 
a 3-car detached stone garage. This 
fine, big, solidly constructed home 
with its oversized lot, can be bought 
for less than is asked for many small, 
semi-detached, new homes in the same 
street. If you have a knack for dec- 
orating and want a home that would 
cost a small fortune to build today 

(even if you could build a new home 

today), phone SHErwood 4,000 & 

arrange with Mr. Hotopp to see this 
ome. There are no duplicates, so 

phone now! W. A. Clarke Co., 111 

S. 52nd st.” 

10. Are you sure you don’t wish 
to sign your firm-name, instead of 
using a blind box-number? The 
fact that you require another sales- 
man or executive or short-order 
cook is no disgrace. Even though 
reputable publishers refuse to ac- 
cept dishonest or misleading ad- 
vertisements, few readers are will- 
ing to “tell all” to a masked 
stranger, however honorable he 
may be and doubtless is. 

Every user of the Classified knows 
whether or not he wishes to conceal his 
identity behind the anonymity of the 
well-known box number. It is his pre- 
rogative, of course, to sign his adver- 
tisement or not, so long as his identity 
is known to the publisher. 

Some businesses, in hiring, use a 
box number so that their competitors 
won't know that they are ‘“‘looking. 
Some do it in order that a long queue 
will not form just outside the plant or 
the private office, or turn out 50 to 
100 applicants when but one or two 
are to be hired. 

Others fear that, if it gets noised 
around that some one is about to be 
hired for such-and-such a position, 
those who know, but are incompetent 
to judge, will spread the word among 
friends and relatives, and an embar- 
rassing time will be had by all, espect- 
ally the prospective employer. 

Generally speaking, it undoubtedly 
helps a reader to decide whether or 
not to reply to the ad if the firm's sig- 
nature appears at the bottom. It is al- 
ways feasible to say: ‘Apply in writing 
only,” to avoid a possible stampede. 

There is more to this fascinating 


business of the Classified, and the next 


article in this series will discuss: “Put- 
ting More ‘Want’ in the Want-Ad. 
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Ralph Cordiner, head 
of Schick, Inc., will 
tell the conference how 


“the Sales Manager 
Goes After War Con- 
tracts.” 


Arthur H. Motley, of 
Crowell - Collier Pub- 
lishing Co., doubles as 
a radio commentator 
on a c-to-c “Victory 


Sales Rally.” 


Thurman Arnold, assistant attorney-general of the U. S., who will 
address the NFSE at its closing banquet, is here testifying before 
the Senate Defense Investigating Committee. 


National Federation of Sales 
Convenes June 4-5 


Executives 


HE seventh annual conference 

of the National Federation of 

Sales Executives will be held 

June 4-5 at the Hotel Roose- 
velt, in New York. ‘Sales Manage- 
ment in War and after Victory” is 
to be the theme. 

A survey of pressing sales manage- 
ment problems will be conducted at 
the opening morning session, Thurs- 
day, June 4. Speakers will include 
Ralph Cordiner, president, Schick, 
Inc., who will describe how “‘the Sales 
Manager Goes After War Contracts”; 
Walter H. Gebhart, sales manager, 
Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., discuss- 
ing, “Should Salesmen Be Convert- 
ed?”; Thomas F. Joyce, vice-president 
in charge of sales and advertising, 
RCA Mfg. Co., on “The Sales Man- 
ager Sneeds Up War Production” ; and 
Leo M. Cherne, executive secretary, 
Research Institute of America, whose 
subject will be ‘Priorities, Allocations, 
Price Ceilings and the Outlook for 
Private Business.” 

At the luncheon session Dr. Paul 
H. Nystrom, president, Limited Price 
Variety Stores Association, and presi- 
dent, Sales Executives Club of New 
York, will preside. A salute to visit- 


ing sales executives will be given by 
Kinsey N. Merritt, general sales man- 
ager, Railway Express Agency, and 
President of NFSE. Hon. Fiorello H. 
La Guardia, mayor of the city of 
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New York, will extend the official 
welcome. 

“Shifts—in Markets, Buying Habits, 
Advertising and Selling Methods”’ is 
the keynote of the afternoon session. 
Charles C, Carr, director of advertising 
and public relations, Aluminum Co. of 
America, is the first speaker. His sub- 
ject: “Wartime Shifts in Advertising 
and Public Relations.” 

William H. Howard, executive vice- 
president, R. H. Macy & Co., will talk 
on “Wartime Shifts in Consumer Buy- 
ing Habits.” 

James Adams, president, Standard 
Brands, Inc., and special assistant to 
Donald Nelson, will give ‘Advice to 
War-Worried Sales Executives.” 

Informal dinners and theatre parties, 
to be announced, are’ scheduled for 
that evening. 

Subject of the Friday morning 
(June 5) session is “Shortages, Sur- 
pluses and Supply.” Major F. W. 
Nichol, vice-president and general 
manager, International Business Ma- 
chines Corp., is the chairman. Among 
the speakers are Lessing Rosenwald, 
conservation chief, War Production 
Board, whose subject is ‘“Tips on Con- 
serving Materials Used for Manufac- 
turing and Packaging”; J. J. Newman, 
vice-president in charge of sales, B. F. 
Goodrich Co., whose subject is “Solv- 
ing the Shortage of Products and Sur- 
plus of Salesmen.” 

“Strategy—in Post-War Planning” 


is the subject of the luncheon session. 
Clarence Francis, president, General 
Foods Corp., Defense Plants Corp., 
will be the chairman. David C. Prince, 
vice-president in charge of planning, 
General Electric Co., will deliver an 
address on ‘‘Planning Today for Sell- 
ing After Victory.” 

A “National Radio Victory Sales 
Rally’’ will feature the afternoon ses- 
sion. This will be broadcast from coast 
to coast by the Blue Network, through 
the cooperation of Edgar Kobak, vice- 
president. Groups of salesmen 
throughout the country will listen in. 
On the program Arthur H. Motley, 
of Crowell-Collier Publishing Co., will 
be the commentator. “Voices of Sell- 
ing’ on the program include Gene 
Flack trade relations counselor, Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit Co.; and Frank Love- 
joy, sales executive of Socony-Vacuum 
Corp. 

At the banquet that night, in the 
Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, Thurman Ar- 
nold, assistant attorney-general of the 
U. S., will be the principal speaker. 

Throughout the conference, at regu- 
lar stated intervals, the best current 
examples of wartime sales training and 
sales promotion films will be exhibited 
in the small ballroom, Hotel Roosevelt. 
Richard C. Borden, of Borden Co., is 
in charge. 

The annual business meeting and 
election of NFSE officers will be held 
before the first morning session. 
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War Paint 
Goes to War 


The cosmetic industry is on the war path . . . metal 
for lipsticks, compacts and closures are on the nation’s 
firing line, but Madame Consumer will not ‘suffer. Paper, 
plastics and wood have come to the rescue. 


Packaging ingenuity is the order of the day and indi- 
cations are that the cosmetic industry will continue to 


thrive. Some of the leading developments in the field 
include: 


1. Wood is definitely coming into its own as a packaging material. 

Scoville Manufacturing Co., proving that priorities and beauty 

can work hand in hand, has developed a wooden lipstick case that 

is winning applause from many cosmetic firms. Helena Rubinstein 

is the first to introduce a push-up Jumbo Woodstick, weighing a 
mere half-an-ounce. 


2. The F. N. Burt Co. has developed a lipstick and compact made 

of paper and other comparatively obtainable materials. The 

swivel lipstick container works as efficiently as similar metal con- 

tainers. The new strong, pliable board makes attractive, durable 

compacts. This paper container line also includes a paper can with 

a paper and wood dispenser closure for tooth powder, taleum pow- 
der, ete. (Photo courtesy of Modern Packaging) 


3. These Revlon packages are outstanding in that they do double 

duty as display pieces and consumer boxes. The container is 

made of cardboard, wood and a tiny piece of elastic. The miniature 

hourglass package of fuschia and purple symbolizes the new shades 
of nail enamel and lipstick called “1942” and “1952.” 


4. What appears to be the first paper-board vanity to reach the 
public is one which Shulton is using as part of a powder samp- 
ling campaign. Complete with mirror and puff, it employs a simple 
suction closure with the use of a shoulder of double layer plush. 
Another firm is said to be working on pressed-paper compacts attrac- 
= 
tive enowgh to retail at $2 a piece. 


5. Conventional New England clothes pin manufacturers are gasp- 

ing at the requests they are receiving from toilet goods makers 
who want wooden closures instead of clothes pins. Up to the 
present, most wooden caps have proven to be more ornamental than 
practical for threaded wooden caps can be turned out only at a 
snail’s pace. Lenthéric, however, has long used wooden caps for its 
Tweed decanter, and is now using closures consisting of a wooden 

shell surrounding a metal screw cap with a tinfoil liner. 


G. Plastics are scarcer than either wood or paper, but many cosmetic 

companies are using all available plastics. Richard Hudnut, Inc., 

has adopted a combination wood and plastit cap for its “Violet Sec” 

toilet water bottle. The wood shell is flame-shaped and the inside 
cap of plastic. 


SAVE METAL 


ee FOR VICTORY 


‘ 


PUT METAL 
IN Wror 


2 


HELPING TO RELIEVE 
THE METAL SHORTAGE 


Container Industry and Du Pont Cooperate in 


Developing Fibre-Cellophane Packages 
to Replace Metal Cans for Many Products 


* 


eace-time research again steps for- 
? ward in the service of the nation during 
time of need—this time to help American 
business meet the critical shortage of 
metal for containers. 

Long before mechanized warfare had 
placed such a strain on our supplies of 
tin and steel, the container industry and 
the Du Pont Company had been working 
on ways to add the strength, the mois- 
tureproofness, vaporproofness and gas 
impermeability of Cellophane to fibre 
packages of all kinds so they could be 
used for a wider range of products. 

Since our entry into the war, this work 
has been speeded up due to the sudden 
and increasing shortage of metals needed 
for our armed forces. 

As a result, a number of practical 
methods have been developed for using 
Cellophane in combination with fibre 


* 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


* 


containers and boxes .of various types 
and sizes. 

These containers, of course, cannot be 
used for all products. For instance, they 
cannot handle foods processed at high 
heat after packing. 

On the other hand, they are well adapted 
for packaging many products previously 
packed in metal, holding them satisfac- 
torily for their usual turnover period with 
a sufficient factor of safety. 

These new Cellophane-lined containers 
can be produced with the present equip- 
ment of the container industry. A number 
of manufacturers are now ready to supply 
them. We will be glad to put you in touch 
with them. Simply write us, describing 
your product, your present type of con- 
tainer and your current supplier. 


E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Company (Inc.) 
Cellophane Division, Wilmington, Delaware 


Agencies 


American Association of Advertising 
Agencies considered “The Place of Adver- 
tising in a Wartime Economy” at its an- 
nual convention at Skytop, Pa., May 18 and 
19. The members approved plans presented 
by Chester J. LaRoche, chairman, and Mil- 
ler McClintock, executive director, Adver- 
tising Council, Inc., for campaigns to be 
conducted in cooperation with various in- 
dividual advertisers to promote the sale 
of war bonds and the salvage of critical 
materials. 


William Reydel, 
newly- elected 
chairman of the 
board, Newell- 
Emmett Co. 


W illiam 
was elected chairman of the board; Thomas 
D’A. Brophy, Kenyon & Eckhardt, vice-pres- 
ident; J. J. Hartigan, Campbell-Ewald Co., 
secretary, and E, DeWitt Hill, McCann- 


Reydel, Newell-Emmett Co., 


Erickson, was re-elected treasurer. John 
Benson continues as president and Fred- 
eric R. Gamble as managing director. 
Elected board members-at-large were Rich- 
ard Compton, Compton Advertising, Inc., 
Chester J. LaRoche, Young & Rubicam; 
Guy C. Smith, Brooke, Smith, French & 
Dorrance; Henry M. Stevens, J. Walter 
Thompson Co., and John F. Whedon, Lord 
& Thomas. 
* *% * 

William H. Johns, chairman of the board 
of Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, and 
one of the three founders of the Four A’s, 


WICE AS MUCH ATTENTION// 


© e TWICE AS MANY CUSTOMERS pay 
most attention to your advertising when 
its in the CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 
in preference to any other Cincinnati paper. 
4 separate store-customer surveys prove it! 


Media & Agency News 


was guest of employees of BBDO at a 

luncheon in New York on May 14, to 

celebrate his 50 years in advertising. Mr. 

Johns joined George Batten Co., in 1892. 
* * & 


While commercial efforts must yield to 
military need, the Four A’s agreed that ad- 
vertising should be maintained during the 
war, to develop public morale, keep con- 
sumers informed of new products and of 
the care of old products when new ones 
are not available, and as a factor in facili- 
tating business during a period of disloca- 
tion. Advertising, they believed, helps to 
provide “a solid economic and financial 
support for maximum war effort.’ More 
informative institutional advertising was 
urged. 

* * * 

Edward F. Hudson, from Benton & 
Bowles, is now a vice-president of Ted 
Bates, Inc., New York. Robert J. 
Koretz, for 13 years on the copy staff of 
Lord & Thomas, Chicago, is elected a vice- 
president. . . J. K. Strubing is named a 
vice-president and Felix Dyck Hoff secre- 
tary of Compton Advertising, Inc. . . Jo- 
seph C. Donohue is now radio director of 
Buchanan & Co., New York, succeeding 
Paul Munroe, who becomes executive on 
the Bendix Aviation account. . . Edward 
L. Baumiller, from McCann-Erickson, is 
named assistant media director of Pedlar & 
Ryan. 

* *% % 

Charles A. Pooler, from Ward Wheelock 
Co., becomes research director of Benton 
& Bowles. 

* * * 

Stephen Webb becomes a partner in 
William Spitz Advertising, Syracuse, the 
name of which is changed to Spitz & Webb. 
. . . Lawrence Lanpher withdraws from 
Lanpher & Schonfarber, Providence, which 
is now Gordon Schonfarber & Associates, 
Inc. 

* * * 

Accounts: Pan American Airways, Inc., 

appoints J. Walter Thompson Co., as its 


——~o 


general advertising agency. . . Bendix Avia. 


tion Corp. to Buchanan & Co. . . Dr. Pep. 
per Co., Dallas, to Tracy-Locke-Dawson. .. 
Amoskeag-Lawrence Mills, Manchester, N. 
H., will provote a new textile fibre, named 
Coralac, a blending of cotton, rayon and 
Aralac, through Hirshon-Garfield, Inc., New 
York. . . Special Milk Products, Inc., and 
Dr. Hiss Shoes to Erwin, Wasey & Co., 
Los Angeles. . . . Pit-Kit Fuel Co., San 
Jose, will promote a fuel from peach pits 
through Gerth-Pacific Advertising Agency, 
San Francisco. ; 


Radio 


Despite some program endings and can- 
cellations, the networks as a whole will 
have larger billings in the first half of 
1942 than in the same period of last year. 
The Blue, for example, currently is running 
z0% ahead. Mutual was up about 100% 
in the first four months. Its current loss 
of a six-a-week Coca-Cola program and 
two General Mills shows probably will not 
be enough to put Mutual on the minus 
side this Summer. A new one-hour General 
Motors program, starting this month, will 
compensate CBS for some recent losses. 
NBC has been running slightly ahead of 
1941. 

x » * 

Gross income of CBS and subsidiaries, 
including Columbia Record, for the 13 
weeks ended April 4 was $15,874,362.51, 
as compared with $14,685,766.74 in the 
parallel period of 1941. Profit after provi- 
sion for Federal taxes was $1,155,062.36, 
as against $1,261,247.62. 

* * x 

With Rate Card No. 30, dated June 15, 
Blue network introduces a new discount 
structure and a cash discount provision. 
All Blue stations are realigned into more 
compact groups, intended to lower advertis- 
ers’ costs. In addition to the Basic net- 
work, there are six groups, including a sup- 
plementary group. use of each of which 
increases rate of discount. The 12 noon to 
4 p. m. Sunday rate is now two-thirds of 
the evening rate, instead of the former 
three-quarters. A ready-reference discount 
table is included in the card. 

* * * 

Vice-President Henry A. Wallace (who 
spoke in Spanish) Undersecretary of State 
Welles and several Latin-American diplo- 
mats smoke at a dinner in Washington on 
May 19, opening Columbia's new Latin 
American network. 

> * 2 

Atlantic Coast Network will start opera- 
tions on June 15 with WNEW, New York, 
as key station. Other stations are WCOP, 
Boston, WNBC, New Britain, Conn. 
WELI, New Haven, WPEN, Philadelphia. 
Stations in Baltimore and Washington 
also will be included. Arde Bulova, of 
Bulova Watch Co., controls or has an inter- 
est in several of this group. Ed Codel, 
from WPAT, Paterson, N. J., will be gen 
eral manager. Offices are at 501 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 

* * &€ 

Carleton D. Smith is advanced from as- 
sistant manager to manager of WRC, Red 
outlet in Washington. 

* * * 

WNBF, CBS outlet at Binghamton, N. 
Y., increases its power to 5,000 watts day 
and night. . . WNOE, New Orleans, 4p 
points Joseph Hershey McGillvra national 
advertising representative. . . WALA, Mo 
bile, Ala., appoints Headley-Reed Co., ® 
the same capacity. 

es 2 

William F. Carley, former promotion 

and publicity director of WBT, Charlotte, 
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City to city, village to village, store to store 
went your salesmen. They made friends with 
your dealers...sold your goods... checked 
your point of sale material . . . reported on 
your competitors. 

If you are one of the many firms for whom 
this type of selling is becoming increasingly 
difficult, or even impossible, you should know 
about Ross Federal’s field force of more than 
4,000 men. Located in the key marketing spots 
from coast to coast, this trained staff is “‘on 
the spot” to solve selling and merchandising 
problems. Trained in marketing research 
work, in contact work with wholesaler or re- 
tailer, the Ross Federal man can fill in for 
your own salesman. And at the same time he 
can give you an accurate, unbiased, over-all 
picture of your dealer relations. 

Right now, or in the months to come, when 
a lack of manpower or transportation facili- 


ROSS FEDERAL RESEARC 


CORPORATION -: 18 EAST 48TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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ties can cause serious merchandising lapses, 
Ross Federal, one of America’s largest re- 
search organizations, can help you. If you 
aren’t already familiar with Ross Federal, 
you owe it to yourself and your business to 
find out how reasonably you can apply scien- 
tific marketing research to your own plans. 


WHAT ROSS FEDERAL DOES‘ 


CONSUMER INTERVIEWS 
Person to person—by telephone or mail 


RADIO COINCIDENTAL SURVEYS 
CONFIDENTIAL SHOPPING STUDIES 


DEALER INTERVIEWS 
Inventory and point of sale display checking 


READERSHIP STUDIES 
OUTDOOR ADVERTISING CHECKING 
TRAFFIC CHECKING 


*For a detailed presentation of Ross Federal’s many 
research services write for a copy of SOUNDINGS. 


AND 31 KEY CITIES FROM COAST TO COAST 


1, 1942 


becomes _ sales 


promotion 
WMCA, New York... . E. D. Harvey, for- 
mer general program manager for all Hearst 


manager of 


Stations, is mow program manager of 
KDKA, Pittsburgh. . . Kenneth H. Berke- 
ley is appointed Washington representative 
of the Blue network and manager of 
WMAL there. Ernest Anderson and 
Betty Buffe join the Blue's sales promotion 
staff in New York. . . John Andrews, from 
Liberty, is now assistant to George Dun- 
ham, supervisor of promotion for CBS 
owned and operated stations. . . Jack Steck 
is named publicity manager of WFIL, 
Philadelphia. 
* * & 


C. E. Hooper, Inc., introduces a second 
evening “national” program ratings report, 
and a simplified reporting form expected to 
reduce by 36 hours the elapsed time be- 
tween the end of each week of interviewing 
and publication of ratings. 


Newspapers 


While all other major groups declined in 
April, from April, 1941, Media Records 
reports in its newspaper linage summary for 
52 cities, general or national linage was up 
slightly—1.1%—in this period. Retail was 
off 6.4, automotive off 65, financial off 
13.7 and classified off 13.1. Total news- 
paper linage in these cities in April de- 
clined 10.2. 

* * ao 


General linage also had the smallest de- 


CALLING ALL TRAVELERS! 


KEEP YOUR EXPENSES IN 


BEACH’S 


Common Sense" 


EXPENSE BOOKS 


Get them frem your 
stationer or write to 


Beach Publishing Co., Detroit, Mich. 


7338 Woedwerd Avenve 


They’re Glad They 
Bought Artkraft 
Signs 


Vien co, LIMA, OHIO 


PHOTOSTAT PRINTS 


Photostate reproductions only 12c, letter size; (in 
quantities still less). ; 
Strengthen sales promotions with prints of testi- 
monial letters, orders, etc. 

For office duplication, often costs less than typing 
or contact boxes. 


MATHIAS and CARR, Inc. 
165 Broadway; 1 East 42nd Street 
COrtland 7-4836 


cline—0.6%—in the first four months of 
1942. Retail was down 1.4, automotive 
66.7, financial 5.9, and classified 11.8. To- 
tal linage for the four months declined 
7%. 


* %* * 


Most college newspapers, for the first 
time, are being published throughout the 
Summer, says National Advertising Service, 
Inc. Many colleges—Yale and Princeton, 
for example, expect 90% or more of their 
students to attend. 

* * % 


Yank, World War II's counterpart of the 
Stars and Stripes of World War I, will ap- 
pear about June 15. To be published 
weekly, Yank will be sold to soldiers. It 
will carry no advertising. Egbert White, 
from Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 


Lt. Col. Egbert 
White, from 
BBDO, is officer in 


charge of Yank 


has been commissioned a lieutenant colonel 
and assigned as officer in charge, at 205 
East 42nd Street, New York. Hartzell 
Spence, from the United Press, will be edi- 
tor, and Franklin S. Forsberg, former gen- 
eral manager of Street & Smith, will hold 
that position on the new newspaper. The 
staff will consist of about 40 enlisted men. 


% % 


The 135-year-old New Bedford, Mass., 
Morning Mercury has discontinued publica- 
tion. The afternoon New Bedford Stand- 
ard-Times and the Sunday Times continue. 
Basil Brewer is publisher of all three 
papers. 

* % % 

Portland Oregonian has been awarded the 
Maritime Commission’s Victory Eagle be- 
cause of an advertisement featuring ship- 
building activities in the Portland area un- 
der the headline, ‘‘Democracy’s Bridge of 
Ships.” The advertisement was prepared 
by Showalter Lynch of Mac Wilkins & 
Cole, Portland agency, and is one of a 
series in national magazines. The Victory 
Eagle award was made by Mark O'Dea, ad- 
vertising executive, and now Director of 
Information of the Maritime Commission. 

* * * 

Thor M. Smith, promotion manager of 
the San Francisco Call-Bulletin, has taken a 
leave of absence to become a captain in 
the Army Air Force. 

* * #* 

With the issue of May 19, the Chicago 
Tribune put five husky white horses in 
service, pulling red and black wagons, to 
work on newspaper delivery, as a part of 
its rubber conservation program. Scores 


of additional oat-burners are being added 
by the Tribune. 


Magazines 


Women’s service and picture magazines 
have held up somewhat better in advertising 
thus far this year than have other large-cir. 
culation books. Linage of magazines as 4 
whole currently is down 20% or more from 
a year ago. Much of this has been jn 
“eliminated” products, such as motor cars 
and electric appliances. Part of it, however, 
has been due to changes in products and 
packages. Some of these advertisers are 
now resuming. More institutional and 
more “informational’’ advertising is ex- 
pected. Kraft and Del Monte, for example, 
are launching magazine campaigns in con. 
nection with the National Nutrition Pro- 
gram. 

. 2. « 

A one-woman win-the-war campaign has 
been started in a score of magazines by 
Dorothy Cocks, advertising manager of 
Lehn & Finks. Miss Cocks can't knit. So, 
with material prepared by Lennen & Mit. 
chell, she went to the Treasury Department 
for approval of a program to help the sale 
of war bonds. Among magazines contri- 
buting space for it are Macfadden Women's 
Group, True Story, Liberty, Screenland and 
Silver Screen, Farm Journal, Click, Screen 
Guide, Movie and Radio Mirror, Stardom, 
Fawcett Women's Group, Life Story, Spot; 
Parent’s, Modern Magazines, and This 
W eek. 

* * * 

American Magazine begins a consistent 
campaign in eight business papers, through 
L. E. McGivena & Co., on findings in a 
psychological study of “the responses and 
reactions to the American Magazine of read- 
ers, and their relation to advertising.” The 
study, by Dr. Matthew N. Chappell and 
Carl W. Dreppard of Columbia University, 
shows that readers of this magazine want to 
“go higher, by legal, cultural and tradi- 
tional American pathways.” These readers 
“respond strongly” to appeals to “‘self-reli- 
ance, progress and pioneering spirit’’; pre- 
fer ‘factual material. . . to pure entertain- 
ment,” and “respond normally to sex ap- 
peals.” They are in the state of mind to re- 
spond to advertisements for “foods and 
other personal consumer goods, insurance, 
and to institutional’ appeals. 

* * * 


Puck—the Comic Weekly increases its cit- 
culation guaranty from 5,200,000 to 5,750,- 
000, based on increase in actual circulation 
to 6,166,360 for the six months ended 
March 31, and will raise its rate to $17,- 
000 a full page, effective January 1, 1945. 

* * +* 

The American Weekly increases its Cit- 
culation guaranty from 6,750,000 to 
150,000, effective next January 1, when 
the full-page rate will go from $18,000 to 
$19,000. For the three months ended 
March 31, its circulation was 7,674,825. 
Continuity discounts will remain in effect 
for both Puck and The American Weebl). 

* * # 


Dartnell Publications, Chicago, published 


KDAL 


CBS * 1000 Watts * 610 KC 
DULUTH 


Ask your Agency to ask the Colonel! ; 
FREE & PETERS, Inc., National Representatives 
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the first issue of Civilian Defense, edited 
for key men in the civilian defense set-up. 
Circulation of the first issue is 11,000, part 
paid and part controlled. The magazine is 
not connected with the Office of Civilian 
Defense in Washington. 

Will Davenport, advertising manager of 
House & Garden, has been commissioned 
a captain in the Army Air Force. . . George 
Ellis Wilkinson, eastern manager of The 
American Weekly's trade extension divi- 
sion, is now in the army as a major. . 
Vaughn Flannery, formerly vice-president 
of Young & Rubicam is named art director 
of Re dbook. 

¢$ ¢ @ 

“How the Market Pattern of Magazines 
Matches the Basic Market Pattern of Ad- 
vertisers” is shown by Magazine Market- 
ing Service, New York, in the first of a 
series of studies executed by Elmo Roper, 
in cooperation with several magazine re- 
search directors—Donald Hobart, Everett 
Smith, Ray Robinson, Neil Dubois and 
Arthur Hirose. This study, covering the 
city of Des Moines, reports that, in pro- 
portion to number of individuals, maga- 
zines have their greatest readership among 
the higher income groups. A. E. Winger 
of Crowell-Collier is chairman of the 
M. M. S. executive committee. 

* * & 

Collier's issues a study on wartime ad- 

vertising titled, “Industry on the Offensive.” 


Newspaper Reps. Organize 


Directors of the newly-organized Ameri- 
can Association of Newspaper Representa- 
tives will hold their first meeting at the 
Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, on June 
14. 

The association has been formed to func- 
tion nationally and to coordinate activities 
of the representatives’ associations. It will 
emphasize that “newspapers today are the 
most vital force in all America.” 

Formed by the Newspaper Representa- 
tives Associations of New York and Chi- 
cago, the new body also will develop busi- 
ness for newspapers in Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, Detroit, Atlanta, Los Angeles and other 
large cities. 


ABP Volume Grows 


For 1941, 125 member publications of 
Associated Business Papers reported com- 
bined advertising revenue of $22,885,937, 
as against $20,132,3L7 reported by 131 
members for 1940. Total of advertising 
pages for 1941 was 120,012, compared with 
108,318 in 1940. 

Advertising agencies placed 76,836 of the 
1941 pages, or 64%. In the previous year, 
agencies placed 73,435,6 or 67.7% 


Business Papers 


Associated Business Papers issues two 
supplements to “A Guide to Effective War- 
time Advertising.’ The first reports Charles 
Stilwell! president of Warner & Swasey, on 
this company’s four business paper cam- 
Paigns to “help America’s war effort, help 


PHOTOS—:°-5c 


quantities 

Genuine photographs made from your own photos. in 
tinge or quantity. Postcards, Ic; 5x7’s, 3c: 
ion 2c, in quantities. Daily capacity, 15,000 
N Se prints. Send for samples. and price list B. 
becial: 30x40-ineh enlargement, mounted, $2.50 
MOSS PHOTO SERVICE, 155 W. 46th St. 

yant 9-8482 New York City 


Serving accounts from coast to coast 
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solve current customer-relations problems, Building Supply News, Chicago, pub- 
and help build a sound foundation for lished a 25th anniversary number in May. 
future business.” The second was com- The issue emphasizes the part which the 
piled particularly to aid manufacturers of magazine has played in the dealers’ devel- 
consumer goods. opment. 


on the famous... 


COLD COAST 


The Drake, on the shores of beau- 


tiful Lake Michigan, offers every 
convenience to the visitor in Chi- 
cago. Close to shopping centers, 
theatres, movies, smart night clubs, 
ball parks. Fast transportation to 
all parts of Chicago and suburbs. 
Away from the noise and conges- 
tion of the Chicago Loop—yet, 


only 5 minutes from Downtown. 


A. 5. KIRKEBY, Managing Director 


COMFORT at Book’ Value 


THE WAY we look after your needs at 
Detroit’s Book-Cadillac is something to 
write home about! Yet these extra attentions 
are part of regular Book policy. We’ll see 
to it that you get an airy, attractive out- 
side room for as little as $3.30. During 
lighter moments, try cocktails mixed the 
way you like them at the Motor Bar, Book 
Casino, Esquire Room, or Cafe Cadillac. 


BOOK-CADILLAC HOTEL 


1200 Rooms—Minimum Rate $3.30 
Washington Blvd. at Michigan Avenue, Detroit 


W. 0. SEELBACH 
Managing Director 
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A forecast O 


summer in 
HOLYOKE 


121 


OP! 


121.3*, to be exact. And we’re not 
referring to the temperature .. . 
althowgh we do mean heat. 


We mean the hot, sizzling pace 
that Holyoke’s retail sales will be 
hitting when the summer is in 
full swing. 


The summer slump will take a 
holiday, will pass Holyoke by .. . 
because Holyoke, a normally good 
market made better by war con- 
tracts, with payrolls up 100%, will 
be buying at home—buying more 
food, more nutrition for its toil- 
ing thousands, buying more 
clothes, buying the existent in- 
ventories of goods that are no 
longer being made but are still 
being sold . . . buying, buying, 
buying. 


Holyoke is a top market, has been 
for a long time, will be this sum- 
mer. It isn’t taking a vacation 
this year. And since advertising 
doesn’t take a vacation when 
there’s plenty of money being 
spent, here’s a sound tip. Hol- 
yoke’s only paper is the 


HOLYOKE 
TRANSCRIPT 


TELEGRAM 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


l 


High-Spot City 


‘Holyoke continues as a “Preferred 
City-of-the-Month”, with retail sales for 
the year ending July 31 up by 23.1% 
over the same period a year ago. 
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Sales Managinént 


High-Spot Cities 


SALES MANAGEMENT ’s Research and 
Statistical Department has maintained 
for several years a running chart on 
the business progress of nearly 200 
large cities. The ones shown in the 
following columns are those where, 
for the 12-month period ending 60 
days ahead, retail sales should show 
the greatest increases. 

Two index figures are given under 
“Retail Sales Index,” and one volume 
Under “Rate of Change” we 


| first show the ‘City Index.’ A figure 


of 126.0, for example, means that re- 
tail sales in this city for the 12-month 
period ending on the designated date 
will show a probable increase of 26% 
over the similar 12-month period end- 
ing a year previously . . . the second 
column, “‘City-National Index’ relates 
that city change to the probable na- 
tional change for the same period. A 
city may have a sizeable gain over its 
own past but the rate of gain may be 
less than that of the nation. All fig- 
ures in the second column above 100 


indicate cities whose gains are greater 
than that of the U. S. A. 

The third column, called ‘Volume 
of Change,” gives the dollar and cents 
gain in retail sales for the same period 
as is used in the index columns. 

Readers who wish to determine the 
total volume of retail sales for the 12 
months ending on the designated date 
of the year preceding (1941) should 
use this formula: 


Gain in millions Total 
< 100 = retail sales 
Percentage gain volume 


To secure probable volume for 12 
months ending this year, add gain in 
millions to quotient secured from 
above formula. 

Example: City index of 126, and 
gain of $52 millions: $52,000,000 
divided by 26 and multiplied by 100 
equals $200,000,000, which is total 
volume for period ending same date 
last year. Add $52,000,000 and you 
get volume of $252,000,000, as ex- 
pected total for 12 months ending 60 
days hence. 


Suggested uses for this index: (a) Special advertising and promotion drives 
in spot cities. (b) A guide for your branch and district managers. (c) Revising 
sales quotas. (d) Basis of letters for stimulating salesmen and forestalling their 
| alibis. (e) Checking actual performance against potentials. 


Retail Sales Estimates, 12 Months Ending July 31 


Starting on page 45 are the important cities charted regularly by SALES 
MANAGEMENT where retail sales increases will be shown for the year ending 
| July 31, 1942. 

As has been evident for several months, SALES MANAGEMENT'S estimates 
show that sales volume has reached a fairly level plateau, the percentage gain in 
the early 20's. For the year ending July 31 the gain will be 20.3% over the same 


period of last year. 


The public is protecting itself by greater than average 


_ purchases of whatever merchandise is available. 
The probable national gain in U.S.A. retail sales for the 12 months coming 
next July 31, compared with the similar 1941 period, will be $10,380,650,000 


and the total retail sales volume will be $61,516,900,000. 


a 


As a special service this magazine will mail, 20 days in advance of publica 
tion, a mimeographed list giving estimates of 12-months Retail Sales volumes 


_and percentages for approximately 200 cities. 


The price is $1.00 per yea 
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Hieh-Spot Cities 


All cities in this table should show 
a gain in retail sales for the year end- 
ing July 31. 

Three primary points should be kept 
in mind in studying these tables: 

1. How does the city stand in rela- 
tion to its last year figure? If the 
“City Index’’ is above 100, it is doing 
more business than a year ago. 

2. How does the city stand in rela- 
tion to the nation? If the ‘‘City- 
National Index’’ is above 100 it means 


‘that the city’s retail activity is more 


favorable than that of the nation as a 
whole. 

3. How big a market is it? The 
dollar volume reflects quantity of sales. 
In the tables readers will find many 
medium-sized cities with big percent- 
age gains but small dollar gains, many 
big cities with smal! percentage gains 
but big dollar gains. 


* Cities marked with a star are Pre- 
ferred-Cities-of-the-Month, with gains 
equalling or exceeding the national gain. 


The ten cities leading in city- 
national indices for the year ending 
July 31 are: San Diego, Cal., 129.1%; 
Portland, Me., 125.5; Augusta, Ga., 
124.3; Mobile, Ala., 122.6; Long 
Beach, Cal., 115.5; Wichita, Kan., 
115.5; Seattle, Wash., 113.0; Superior, 
Wis., 113.0; Oakland, Cal., 112.2; 
Elmira, N. Y., 111.5. 


RETAIL SALES 
(12 months ending July 
31, 1942, compared with 
July 31, 1941) 


Rate of Volume of 
Change Change 
City- Gain 
City National in 

Index Index Millions 

U.S. A. . 120.3 100.0 $10,380.65 
Alabama 

® Mobile ror 147.5 122.6 20.45 

Birmingham . 133.7 111.1 43.80 

% Montgomery . 122.6 101.9 8.30 

Arizona 

& Phoenix . 127.2 105.7 14.40 

Tuscon ..... 117.7 978 4.95 
Arkansas 

% Fort Smith .. 131.3 109.1 6.10 

Little Rock .. 117.8 97.9 9.00 
California 

wSan Diego .. 155.3. 129.1 80.75 

Long Beach .. 139.0 115.5 38.80 

& Oakland .. 135.0 112.2 77.00 

% San Jose . 125.0 103.9 12.65 

& Stockton 122.5 101.8 9.45 
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Retait SALES 
(12 months ending July 
31, 1942, compared with 
July 31, 1941) 


Rate of Volume of 
Change Change 
City- Gain 


City National in 


Index Index Millions 
California (Cont'd) 

Berkeley 119.5 99.3 10.30 
Poem ...... 8170 97.3 11.05 
Los Angeles . 116.2 96.6 150.75 
San Francisco 115.5 96.0 67.75 
San Bernardino 110.6 91.9 3.40 
Pasadena .... 109.8 91.3 6.10 
Santa Barbara 109.1 90.7 2.00 


RETAIL SALES 
(12 months ending July 
31, 1942, compared with 
July 31, 1941) 


Rate of Volume of 
Change Change 
City- Gain 


City National in 


Index Index Millions 
California (Cont'd) 
Sacramento .. 106.1 88.2 5.39 
Colorado 
% Denver ..... 122.0 101.4 43.55 
Pueblo ...... 110.8 92.1 2.60 
Colorado 
Springs . 1105 918 2.35 


Then here’s a book you'll want. 


and analyses of 


Cunningham . . 


ing it. 


Things You Never Knew Before! 


Eleven big eye-opening 


- 
salesmen can’t 
minds. 
structively, fairly. 


always speak 


contests—from personal 


BOSTON SALES MANAGERS CLUB 
80 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


Rush me 


or return the book. 


Concerned with sales in any way? 


took a big survey sponsored by the 
Boston Sales Managers Club—the re- 
sponse of 1500 salesmen—the editing 
marketing experts 
Professors H. R. Tosdal and R. M. 
. to produce “What 
Salesmen Think of Sales Managers”. 
Yet the price is only $2—and you 
may examine it at our expense for 
7 days before you even consider buy- 


chapters. 
Facts that are news to you, because 
their 
Here they do—openly, con- 
Their comments 
cover everything from quotas to sales 
conferences 


Re 
“What SALESMEN Think of 


SALES MANAGERS” 


You Can Find Out Right Now 
At Our Expense! 


to expense accounts—from pet peeves 
to “qualities every sales manager 
should possess”. No wonder K,. N. 
Merritt, President of Nat'l Federation 
of Sales Executives, says about this 
book, “There’s something there for 
almost everyone in business manage- 
ment today—right up to the top!” 


Published Only to Help You! 


The price of this book covers only 
actual publication costs. The only 
profit will be made by you—from 
reading and heeding its illuminating 
information. That’s what’s behind 
the $2 price. Send the coupon below 
for your FREE EXAMINATION 
copy, study it for 7 days, then make 
up your own mind whether you want 
to keep it. We'll bill you later on, 
if you do—and we think you will. 
1500 salesmen can’t be wrong! 


Fill Out and Mail This Coupon TODAY 


eee 
copies of “What Salesmen Think of Sales Managers’—for my FREE 
EXAMINATION. After 7 days I will either be ready to pay your invoice of $2 per copy, 


If I decide to keep book, bill me []_ Bill my company [] 


Che Hartford Courant 


Established 1764 


(Sells for 4c) 


_ Represented Nationally by 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN 


New York, Philadelphia, Boston 
Detroit, Chicago, San Francisco 


SOUTH CAROLINAS 
No.| Market 


FIRST IN~ 
@ Total Population-White Population 
@ Wholesale & Retail Sales 
@ Industrial & Business Pay Rolls 
@ Automobile Registration 


DOMINATED BY 


WFBC-GREENVILLE 


HEART OF THE FAMOUS INDUSTRIAL 
PIEDMONT SECTION 


Ke) 


warys 


SALARIED POSITIONS 


$2,500 to $25,000. This thoroughly organized ad- 
vertising service of 32 years’ recognized standing 
and reputation, carries on preliminary negotiations 
for positions of the caliber indicated above, through 
a procedure individualized to each client’s personal 


ate cost of his own campaign. Retaining fee pro- 
tected by 
agreement. Identity is covered and, if employed, 
present position protected. If your salary has been 
$2,500 or more, send only name and address for 
details. R. W. BIXBY, Inc., 118 Delward Bldg., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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refund provision as ~~ 2 in our | 


requirements. Several weeks are required to nego- | 
tiate and each individual must finance the moder- | 
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High-Spot Cities 


(Continued from page 45) 


Retait SALES 
(12 months ending July 
31, 1942, compared with 
July 31, 1941) 


Rate of Volume of 
Change Change 
City- Gain 
City National in 
Index Index Millions 
Connecticut 
% New Britain . 131.5 109.3 11.30 
% Hartford 128.0 106.4 40.80 
%& Waterbury 123.2 102.5 13.50 
% New Haven 122.6 101.9 25.40 
¥% Bridgeport 121.7 101.2 20.45 
Stamford .... 113.7 94.5 5.25 
Delaware 
Wilmington 112.0 93.1 10.15 
District of Columbia 
% Washington 125.5 104.3 124.75 
Florida 
NE ita nhs 117.5 97.7 10.60 
Jacksonville 110.0 91.4 9.90 
Oe eee 106.0 88.1 8.20 
Georgia 
%& Augusta 149.5 124.3 15.50 
% Albany 129.2 107.5 3.80 
% Macon ...... 129.0 107.2 10.20 
% Savannah .... 121.5 101.0 9.00 
% Columbus 121.0 100.9 7.90 
Atlanta ..... 120.0 99.8 43.75 
Hawaii 
% Honolulu 130.0 108.1 42.90 
Idaho 
eee 120.0 99.8 5.10 
Illinois 
% East St. Louis 133.0 110.5 11.40 
% Rockford .... 131.0 108.9 19.25 
% Moline—Rock 

Island— 

E. Moline . 123.0 102.2 10.40 
Chicago 118.0 98.1 315.35 
Peoria ...0<. 118.0 98.1 13.90 

Indiana 
%& Fort Wayne . 125.5 104.3 17.50 
% Indianapolis 125.0 103.9 58.30 
% Terre Haute . 122.0 101.4 9.00 
SS reer 117.0 97.2 9.70 
Evansville 116.5 96.8 9.50 
South Bend .. 114.0 94.8 9.30 
lowa 
% Sioux City ... 126.5 105.1 12.45 
| w& Cedar Rapids. 124.2 103.2 9.55 
Des Moines N71 6 6973 15.60 
Davenport 112.9 93.8 5.15 
Kansas 
% Wichita .... 139.0 115.5 26.90 
| ¥% Kansas City . 121.8 101.2 8.85 
JC 116.0 96.4 5.25 


RETAIL SALES 
(12 months ending July 
31, 1942, compared with, 
July 31, 1941) 


Rate of Volume of 
Change Chunge 
City- Gain 
City National in 
Index Index Millions 
Kentucky 
* Louisville 129.0 107.2 19.10 
Lexington 115.5 96.0 5.35 
Louisiana 
% New Orleans . 126.0 104.7 16.15 
% Shreveport 124.5 103.5 13.15 
Maine 
* Portland 151.0 125.5 26.40 
Bangor ..... 118.0 98.1 4.40 
Maryland 
* Baltimore 120.5 100.2 102.65 
Cumberland 119.0 98.9 4.55 
Massachusetts 
% Worcester 123.0 102.2 27.30 
% Holyoke . 121.3 100.8 5.75 
% Fall River ... 120.5 100.2 10.60 
Springfield 119.5 99.3 19.05 
Lowell ..... 113.3 94.2 5.90 
New Bedford. 112.5 93.5 6.60 
Boston 110.7 92.0 60.25 
Michigan 
% Jackson ...... 124.5 103.5 9.05 
% Bay City .... 121.1 100.7 5.85 
% Battle Creek . 121.0 100.6 6.60 
Lansing ..... 118.2 98.2 11.05 
Kalamazoo 117.0 97.3 7.95 
ee 116.6 96.9 158.70 
Grand 
Rapids 113.5 94.3 13.75 
Pontiac ..... 112.2 93.3 5.65 
Saginaw 111.6 92.8 5.35 
 _ ae 110.3. 91.7 9.75 
Minnesota 
* Minneapolis 124.5 103.5 71.15 
%*% St. Paul 122.6 101.9 40.75 
% Duluth ..... 1.7 Miz 11.05 
Mississippi 
we Jackson ...... 124.3 103.3 8.05 
Missouri 
% St. Joseph 122.5 101.8 7.45 
w St. Lowis .... 121.5 1010 88.85 
Kansas City ..120.0 99.7 51.80 
Springfield 118.1 98.2 6.00 
Montana 
Billings 117.2 97.4 3.90 
Nebraska 
% Omaha ..... 125.0 103.9 30.15 
Lincoln 104.5 87.7 1.80 
Nevada 
eer 114.0 94.8 4.15 
New Hampshire 
Manchester .. 118.5 98.5 7.15 
New Jersey 
% Passaic ..... 134.0 111.4 16.10 
xe Camden ..... 123.5. 102:7 14.50 
Newark ..... 116.7. 97.0 49.10 
Jersey City— 
Hoboken— i 
Patterson .. 115.0 95.6 33.08 
Trenton 114.0 94.8 10.7! 
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40 
5.75 
0.60 
9.05 
5.90 
6.60 

0,25 


9.05 
5.85 
6.60 
11.05 
7.95 
58.70 


13.75 
5.65 
5.35 


9.75 


71.15 
40.75 
11.05 


8.05 


7.45 
88.85 
51.80 

6.00 


3.90 


30.15 
1.80 


Retait SALes 


(12 months ending July 
31, 1942, compared with 
July 31, 1941) 


New Mexico 
% Albuquerque . 


New York 


w Elmira ...... 

% Niagara Falls. 

* Sa 

*% Jamestown 

* Buffalo 
Syracuse 
Rochester 
Binghamton 
ere 
New York . 
Albany ..... 


North Carolina 


* Durham . 

% Winston-Salem 

*% Asheville .... 
Greensboro .. 
Raleign ..... 
Charlotte .... 


North Dakota 


ne 
Grand Forks . 


Ohio 


™ARIOR....... 

* Cincinnati 

*& Toledo . 

*% Dayton ..... 

* Canton ..... 

* Columbus 

* Cleveland 

*® Youngstown 
Springfield 
Zanesville 
Steubenville 


Oklahoma 


WTulsa ...... 
Oklahoma City 


Oregon 


oe Portland 
Roiem ...... 


Pennsylvania 


& Philadelphia 
Harrisburg .. 
Lancaster .... 
Williams- 

ee 
Pittsburgh ... 
Allentown 
Scranton 
Wilkes- 

Barre 
Reading 
Altoona 


Rhode Island 


& Providence 


South Carolina 


& Greenville ... 
& Charleston ... 
Spartanburg 

Columbia 


JUNE 1 


, 1942 


Rate of 
Change 
City- 
City National 
Index Index 
120.5 100.2 
134.2 111.5 
129.2 107.4 
123.7 102.8 
123.0 102.2 
121.0 100.6 
118.3 98.3 
118.0 98.1 
116.2 96.6 
114.0 94.8 
111.0 93.3 
103.3 85.9 
126.5 105.1 
123.0 102.2 
122.5 101.8 
119.0 98.9 
118.5 98.5 
117.4 97.6 
120.6 100.2 
115.5 96.0 
127.3 105.8 
127.1 105.6 
122.0 101.4 
122.0 101.4 
122.0 101.4 
120.5 100.2 
120.4 100.1 
120.4 100.1 
118.5 98.5 
117.0 97.3 
112.0 93.1 
127.2 363.7 
120.0 99.7 
129.5 107.6 
127.3 105.8 
127.1 105.6 
126.1 104.8 
121.6 101.1 
120.3 100.0 
118.7 98.7 
118.2 98.2 
118.2 98.2 
116.0 96.4 
115.8 96.3 
115.0 95.6 
114.0 94.8 
108.6 90.3 
107.0 88.9 
128.0 106.4 
130.0 108.1 
128.7 107.0 
115.4 95.9 
114.5 95.2 


V olume of 
Change 


in 
Millions 


5.90 


tN 
NN 


19.90 
19.10 


64.90 
6.50 


17.30 
9.95 
9.85 

189.30 

11.15 

7.35 


5.05 
74.50 
9.20 
8.90 


6.75 
5.50 
3.05 


46.50 


9.80 
at.72 
4.00 
6.55 
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(12 months ending July 
31, 1942, compared with 
July 31, 1941) 


South Dakota 


% Sioux Falls .. 


Tennessee 


%& Memphis .... 


%& Chattanooga . 126.0 


% Nashville 
Knoxville 

Texas 

%* Wichita 


% Fort Worth . 130.0 


% Waco... 


% Houston 


% Dallas ... 


% Beaumont 


San Antonio. 119.2 


Austin ... 


Galveston 


fl 


Utah 
% Ogden 


% Salt Lake City 124.5 


Vermont 


Burlington 


Rate of Volume of 

Change Change 

City- Gain 

City National in 

Index Index Millions 
134.0 111.4 9.80 
134.0 111.4 59.35 
104.7 17.45 
124.0 103.1 22.65 
118.0 98.0 11.25 
Falls 132.0 109.7 9.00 
108.1 31.35 
ove L2IB 1062 7.60 
. 126.1 104.8 61.55 
~oe 1298 3066 pee 
125.5 104.3 8.95 
99.1 23.32) 
ioe BESS 95.6 6.20 
115.0 95.6 3.95 
bie 93.5 6.65 
is E273 1068 6.65 
103.5 21.20 
117.5 97.7 3:33 


Virginia 
% Portsmouth 
* Norfolk 


% Richmond a, 


Lynchburg 
Roanoke 


’ REerTaAtL ‘SALEs 


(12 months ending July 
31, 1942, compared with 
July 31, 1941) 


Newport News 104.5 


Washington 


¥%& Seattle ...... 


% Tacoma .. 
Spokane 


West Virginia 


% Charleston 
Huntington 
Wheeling 


Wisconsin 
¥% Superior 
% Sheboygan 
% Milwaukee 
%* Manitowoc 
% Green Bay 


La Crosse ... 


Wyoming 
%& Cheyenne 


Preferred List 


High-Spot City 


NEW BRITAIN HERALD 


Rate of Volume of 
Change Change 
City- Gain 

City National in 
Index Index Millions 
128.0 106.4 6.60 
126.0 104.7 22.80 
123.3 102.5 28.95 
114.7 95.3 3.70 
111.8 92.9 5.25 
86.9 1.25 
136.0 113.0 99.90 
+ 1328 21204 24.40 
$13.2 94.1 10.70 
120.6 100.2 11.00 
$22.7 93.7 4.95 
108.0 89.8 2.80 
136.0 113.0 6.45 
126.0 104.7 6.30 
125.2 104.1 84.40 
125.0 103.9 3.70 
121.1 100.7 6.60 
112.6 93.6 2.90 
oserekZiO 10056 5.55 


NEW BRITAIN 
CON NECTICUT 


REPRESENTED GY STORY BROOKS AND FINLEY INC. 


BY RAY BILL 


hear much these days about the necessity for ‘‘siphon- 
ing” purchasing power. Experts tell us this will 
arrest or prevent inflation. They say failure to siphon will 
result in a bidding up of prices for all manner of goods 
and services—because there are not enough goods to go 
around and there is an excess of purchasing power. 


ys WHAT PURCHASING POWER? We 


Does this conception really make sense ? 

In the first place, OPA is supposed to assure price ceil- 
ings and thereby arrest inflation based either on business 
men’s unduly boosting the prices at which they sell or con- 
sumers’ unfairly bidding up the prices at which they will 
buy. Either siphoning income to prevent inflation is un- 
sound, or else OPA price ceilings are a farce. 

A second argument of the siphoners is that the highest 
bidders and quickest buyers will get an excess proportion of 
available goods and the more hesitant among us will stand 
around with money burning our pockets but nothing to buy 
with it. Either siphoning for such an end is unsound, or 
rationing as it is already being practiced on some articles 
and is in sight for others is a farce and inequitable. 

But the greatest weakness in the siphoning theory lies in 
its apparent assumption that the income of most people has 
increased and that they, therefore, have an excess of pur- 
chasing power. To us, any such assumption on a horizon- 
tal basis appears highly fallacious. 

We know that almost everyone employed on the distribu- 
tion side of business is headed down, not up, as regards 
dollar income—and we know distribution accounts for a 
big portion of our total civilian employables. 

We know those dependent in part or wholly on income 
from securities are currently headed for a drop. 

We know many of our young men have gone into the 
armed services where they draw no more than modest pay. 

And “that ain’t all.’’ Aside from the income taxes now 
proposed for 1942, there are those other factors now or 
presently likely to be in the scheme of things such as (a) 
allotment plan saving, (b) the temporarily shelved idea of 
withholding tax income at the source, (c) more and bigger 
contributions by every patriotic American for such estimable 
purposes as Red Cross, USO, Army and Navy Relief, etc.— 
and (d) finally, but not necessarily least, the higher cost of 
living which is already here, let alone the plus that is still 
to come. 

So what does it all boil down to? 
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In our opinion, just 


this: First, any siphoning techniques to prevent inflation 
should be directed primarily and frankly toward those in- 
dividuals whose incomes have increased. Second, the 
Treasury Department and other governmental bodies should 
make it statistically clearer just who falls in this category. 

We suspect it will be disclosed statistically that increased 
spendable incomes have accrued chiefly to workers in the 
factories (Labor) and to farmers. All of which leads to 
the observation that if wages and commodity prices are 
pegged simultaneously with the pegging of prices on con- 
sumer goods, the need for additional siphoning to prevent 
inflation will almost entirely disappear. 

Finally, if as a nation we all need to pull in our belts in 
order to buy more bonds to finance the war, let’s put the 
appeal on that basis, instead of telling a lot of us that we 
must be “'siphoned’’ because we have too much spendable 
money income, when in many cases such is not the true fact. 


+ * 


HE HOWARD G. FORD AWARD: Interesting 
indeed is it that the most recent recipient of the 


Howard G. Ford Award, of which the Sales Man- 
agers’ Association of Philadelphia is the donor, is not a 
business concern engaged in marketing but a leading uni- 
versity engaged in the teaching of marketing. The Col- 
lege of Commerce and Administration of the Ohio State 
University was named as the college of the United States 
which made the greatest contribution during the past year 
to the advancement of sales management. Indiana Univer- 
sity and Harvard University received the honorable men- 
tions. 

While in recent years distribution and marketing have 
been gaining in the attention they are given by a limited 
number of our institutions of higher learning, the long 
time trend has certainly left sales management far behind 
certain other fields of human endeavor, such as medicine, 
law, agriculture and engineering. But like the dark horse 
which creeps up in a horse race, sales management gives 
promise of now being on the march to its rightful place 
the educational institutions of the nation. . 

All honor to the colleges now in the vanguard of this 
movement, for they seem destined to contribute in no small 
measure to national and even world wide recognition of 
the fact that totalitarian systems offer relatively little for 
the people of any country except a certainty of war. 
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